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Events of the Beek. 





Tue Prime Minister took the country by surprise in 
his Guildhall speech, with its definite and unequivocal 
return to a policy of peace with Russia. The Northcliffe 
papers have rallied violently against the proposal to 
“shake that bloody hand,’’ while the Liberal press, 
evidently a little doubtful of Mr. 
intentions, 


George’s serious 
mingles its support with too 
retrospective criticisms. For our part, we are ready to 
believe that Mr. Lloyd George, who has always in his 
own mind disliked the whole Russian adventure, is in 
earnest, for there is manifestly nothing else to be done. 
The Baltic States will no longer consent to postpone 
regotiations for peace, and Denikin cannot subsist for 
ever on the final subsidy of £15,000,000, which has been 
doled out to him with the intimation that he must expect 
The total collapse of the Yudenitch raid on 
Petrograd is plainly the beginning of the end. 
Mr. George confessed that he “ does not like the outlook 
in Russia.’’ He did not fear a definite Bolshevik triumph, 
but an “interminable series of swaying campaigns, 
devastating a country which is essential to the prosperity 
of the world.’’ He recalled his prediction of last year 
that “ Bolshevism could not be suppressed by the sword,”’ 
and touched on the Prinkipo proposal (overlooking, by 
the way, the fact that the Bolsheviks alone accepted it). 
He hoped it might soon be renewed with better prospects. 
We have done our part in men and money, and “ cannot 


many 


no more. 


afford to continue so costly an intervention in an 
He hoped that when winter 
gave time for reflection “ an opportunity may offer itself 


for the Great Powers to promote peace.”’ 
* * * 


Tur Premier was not speaking at random nor was 
he merely launching a trial balloon. Steps have already 


interminable civil war.’’ 





been taken which may lead up to the “‘ opportunity ”’ 
for which he hopes. The ‘‘ Daily Herald,’’ whose news 
service steadily improves, has announced in a despatch 
from Warsaw that the Polish Government is about to 
take the initiative in calling a Russian Peace Conference. 
It is to meet this winter in Warsaw, and it is intended 
that all the little national Governments shall be repre- 
sented, in order to make a common peace with the Soviet 
Government. It is also suggested that the Great Powers 
shall be present. We have reason to believe that the 
news is accurate, and it will be the fruit of M. 
Paderewski’s recent visit to London. Any conference 
is an advance, but the conclusion of peace will not be 
easy. The national States form in some sense a national 
coalition, which has even more antagonism to the 
Russian ‘‘ Whites,’’ than it has to the ‘‘ Reds.’’ But 
even this group is not unanimous, for Poland claims 
both Lithuanian and Ukrainian territory. Nor are the 
Great Powers altogether solid, for we are pursuing a 
policy of naval interests in the Baltic which is entirely 
our own. The key to the success of the Conference will 
be that it is distinctly understood that no more subsidies 
are available for the further conduct of the civil war. 
* * * 

Ir that is understood, the terms which Colonel 
Malone has brought with him from Moscow ought to 
serve as a good basis for peace. They are an amplifica- 
tion in very precise language of the terms already sub- 
mitted first by M. Litvinoff, and then by Mr. Bullitt. 
They are simplicity itself, and amount simply to a 
recognition of the present situation, and the present 
balance of power. Each de facto Government will keep 
what it holds: there are to be amnesties and mutual 


facilities for intercourse; the Russian debt will be. 


acknowledged and the blockade must be raised. These 
terms have been available now for a full year, and they 
are not likely to vary. What does vary is the military 
position. Yudenitch is now driven back to a daily 
dwindling line just beyond the Esthonian frontier, has 
lost half his men, and may be in some danger of being 
surrounded. Koltchak is in the process of evacuating 
Omsk, leaving rich mineral lands in the power of his 
enemies. Denikin also is in retreat both at the apex of 
his big salient, and on his left flank. The tide sets 
strongly in favor of the ‘‘ Reds.”’ 
* * * 

MEANWHILE, if the Prime Minister would have 
opinion on his side, he must rally it and expound to it 
the unanswerable case for his policy of peace in Russia, 
and through Russia in Europe. We are convinced that 
if this is stated, he will win. The humanitarian side of 
all policy is still, we are afraid, obscured. On that 
point he has the workmen with him. But there is 
another ground of appeal. The necessity of restoring 
the broken circle of European trade, by repairing the 
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great gap in Russian exports, is readily grasped by 
commercial men. The rapid decline of the European 
exchange ought to convince them of the urgency of the 
tep We know it is 
step. 

not, and no man can predict how swift may be the fall 
The Prime Minister 
is the guardian of British interests, not the interpreter 


Is the British sovereign safe? 
when once it thoroughly sets in. 
of the Franco-Anglican Imperialism which is Lord 


Northcliffe’s guide to foreign affairs. 
this, and he will combine irresistible forces in support 


Let him realize 


of his Russian policy. 
* * * 

Tue ablest of the witnesses from Russia against the 
Bolsheviks, Mr. Paul Dukes, concludes his case for 
intervention in the ‘‘ Times”? with a rather startling 
ree. which is composed of the interventionist 
Socialists and the Cadets. Personally we doubt its 
power, its influence and its numbers, and believe that 
the real forces behind Koltchak are frankly monarchist. 
But this programme begins with the demand for a 
“Dictatorship immediately after the overthrow of the 
The Constituent Assembly would 
follow only when the dictatorship had served its purpose. 
The programme then goes on to adopt most of the leading 
Bolshevik ideas—complete division of the land, disestab- 
lishment of the Church, the Bolshevik system of educa- 
tion and their marriage law, contro] for the workers in 
factories, and a “ popular ’’ system of justice. In other 
words the opponents of the Bolsheviks have to admit 
the success and popularity of most of their measures, 
and they also claim the right to set up a dictatorship. 
What on earth are we then to intervene for? 
one faction, whose capacity is very doubtful, to do the 
same things, in an equally arbitrary way, which the 
Bolsheviks are doing with marked capacity. But this 
is a mere mirage. The man who really thinks that 
Koltchak, who has simply restored the old régime in 
Siberia, is really out for this programme, must be an 
innocent in politics. Meanwhile we note that even the 
Patriarch Tikhon of Moscow, the Head of the Russian 
Church, has pronounced strongly against foreign inter- 


vention. It is the policy only of the émigrés and the 
royalists. 


He prints the programme of the so-called 


present régime.” 


” * ” 


Tne day for the formal ratification of the German 
Peace Treaty approaches, but the Allies have heralded it 
with a singularly ill-omened Note. It recites certain 
points in which the Germans have failed to surrender all 
that had been claimed from them. They were to hand 
over 5,000 locomotives: they are 42 short, and there are 
some similar deficiencies in the tale of agricultural 
implements. The chief count in the indictment is 
however the scuttling of the fleet at Scapa Flow. By 
way of punishment for this, the Germans are now called 
on to deliver five light cruisers, and a supply of floating 
docks, cranes and dredgers equivalent to 400,000 tons. 
As to the business at Scapa Flow it is notorious that 
Britain and America desired the sinking of the ships, 
and in any case there is no reason to doubt that the 
Admiral acted on his own impulse. There is no harm in 


taking the five cruisers as a fine. But to claim the 


To enable | 








equipment of the port of Hamburg, for that is what 
this demand amounts to, is simply to cripple Germany 
in her future efforts to recover some measure of economic 
and social stability. The Allies have reminded Germany 
sharply that her economic ruin is part of her destiny, at 
the moment when they also call on her to fulfil the really 
painful articles of the Treaty—the surrender of Danzig, 
Silesia, dc. 
* . . 

In the absence of anything approaching full know- 
ledge, the reports on the American coal situation are 
absolutely confusing. The state of feeling among the 
miners, and the attitude of other workers in the States 
towards the strikers and the Government, can only be 
inferred. Mr. Gompers’s moderating counsels had no 
effect, because on the one hand the Government insisted 
that the strike should be ended before negotiations could 
be reopened, and on the other the miners’ leaders 
declined to call off the strike while the injunction 
remained in force. The deadlock hastened to a crisis 
when the Government invoked the law to compel the 
leaders to cancel the strike instructions. The order’ was 
made by Judge Anderson in the Federal Court and 
accompanied by a display of implacable hostility to the 
strikers. The result was an immediate and powerful 


reaction among other workers against the Government 
and in favor of the strikers. 


+ 7 - 

Tue manifesto of the General Federation of Labor 
seems to have created alarm in Government circles, and 
the fact that the veteran and conservative Gompers 
has broken into a fierce denunciation of the Government 
and has given a pledge of full support to the strikers is 
a measure of the workmen’s indignation. The leaders of 
the Federation of Labor have never been aggressive, and 
they are obviously in danger of being swept away by the 
rising tide of feeling. The decision of the miners’ 
officials to cancel the strike order (under protest) is 
probably explained by the effect of the Federation 
manifesto and the prevailing belief that the miners will 
ignore their announcement. The course of the struggle 
is obscure, but the Government now profess that the way 
has been opened to negotiation. It is suggested that 
arbitration will be ordered if mine owners and workers 


fail to settle at a conference convened by the Secretary of 
Labor. 


* * * 

GeneRat Srety has resigned his position as Air 
Minister, on the ground that the service lacked indepen- 
dence, and had become a mere annexe of the War Depart- 
ment, and that this arrangement prejudiced the civil 
and military interests of aviation. General Seely, in a 
word, had been put under Mr. Churchill, and he had had 
enough of it. We find almost equal objections to putting 
the Air Service under the War Office, placing it under 
the Admiralty, and turning it into an independent 
Ministry. The rational plan would seem to be to create a 
Ministry of Defence, and constitute the War Office, the 
Admiralty, and the Air Service as departments of it. 
What more is wanted if we assume that militarism is in 
decay, that the great States are going to enter a new 
world, and that militarist organizations will play a 


| reduced part in State policy? 
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Lonpon has given a warm welcome to M. Poincaré. 
The ceremonial side of his visit chimed pleasantly with 
the anniversary of the armistice, and the President 
himself spoke gracefully, though on somewhat narrow 
lines. One’s mind went back to the distant day 
when M. Loubet broke a long tradition of isolation, and 
inaugurated the entente cordiale by just such a visit as 
this. It has stood the test of such peril as no nation 
has known in Europe for a century, The future of this 
relationship depends, we believe, on the measure in 
which both nations can rise to an ideal of international 
duty and service. If the comrades in war can become 
comrades in the humane work of restoring Europe and 
creating the League of Nations, it will go well with us 
both. If the partnership is one of self-seeking and 
domination, it will go the way of other alliances of power. 
Neither of us is yet our normal self. We are burdened 
with our khaki Parliament, steeped in the war-mind of a 
year ago. France is about to hold an election as 
abnormal as our own. The voting next Sunday will be 
simply a trial of strength between a huge, amorphous 
anti-Socialist Coalition, and a somewhat divided but 
on the whole Left-minded Socialist Party. The strange 
method of election will aggravate the abnormality. 

* * * 

Mr. Batrour has seldom spoken better than at the 
meeting on behalf of the League of Nations in the 
Queen’s Hall on Tuesday. He showed unusual 
vehemence and feeling, as he urged that a League in 
some form is the only means by which humanity can 
hope to escape the recurrence of such a war as the last. 
This generation, he thinks, has learned its lesson: there 
can be no such war again in our time. But the next 
generation will not have our experience to warn it. That 
is why it is incumbent on us for the sake of posterity 
to create a permanent organization for peace, and to 
create it now. He poured scorn on the notion that 
human nature is unchangeable, or that society is fixed in 
all its habits, good and bad. We hope that Mr. 
Balfour’s strong protest against reservations to the 
Covenant will be heeded in America. As he justly said, 
if one great nation makes such reservations, others also 
will decline the full burden of obligation. Meanwhile 
we note that Lord Curzon has been chosen to act for 
the British Empire on the Council of the League. We 
regret the choice, because we hold that the Council 
ought to be much more and much less than a conclave 
of Foreign Secretaries. If each man who sits upon it 
carries with him only the standpoint of the conservation 
of national interests, the Council will be a bartering 
mart and not an Areopagus. 

* * * 


Tue Nation was denied to the Army in France for 
criticizing the Higher Command over the German retreat 
from the Somme region during the early spring of 1917. 
We then said that the Germans carried out their retreat 
at their leisure and with no real loss in men and material. 
A year later, after the enemy had broken our front, the 
Prime Minister became emotional over the need for a 
single control of the Allied Armies in France and 
Belgium. Now we know not only that the armies were 


“under one control even before the German retreat. in 


1917, but that that was the reason the enemy got away 
easily and safely. Major-General Sir F. Maurice, in the 
“ Daily News” of Wednesday, tells us that in November, 
1916, Joffre had arranged in conference with Haig for 
an offensive to open on February Ist, 1917, between 
Bapaume and Vimy. A little later the French were to 





attack between the Somme and the Oise. The effect 
this would have had on the German retreat—which began 
at the end of February—is now merely for academic 
discussion ; but there is no doubt (for Ludendorff himself 
has confessed to his great anxiety at this time) that the 
enemy might have fallen in making a hurried retreat and 
meeting an attack at the same moment. “Mr. Lloyd 
George, in his Paris speech, poured ridicule over this 
conference of Joffre’s.’’ Joffre was deposed. Nivelle was 
appointed on December Ist, 1916. He recast Joffre’s 
plans, and asked Haig to carry out a very considerable 
extension of the British front. This necessitated a long 
wait for five British divisions to arrive from Egypt. The 
general direction of all operations was put under Nivelle 
in February, 1917. The Germans retired, without 
hindrance, to the Siegfried line; where they waited an 
attack which did not follow till late April. 


* * * 


Herr Haase is dead, after a lingering effort to 
recover from the bullet of an assassin. The German Left 
has paid a terrible toll to murder—first Eisner, then 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, and now Haase. He 
was a man of evident moral courage and sincerity, and he 
had led the Independents with unflinching bravery in 
very dark days. His mind was clear, logical, intellectual, 
and his style of oratory somewhat cold. He did not 
supply the driving force to his party, but he was a shrewd 
and experienced leader. He leaned rather to the Right 
than to the Left, and struggled to keep touch both with 
th Communist wing and with the Left of the Majority. 
It was an impossible task, and the drift was steadily to 
the Left. His death leaves no obvious successor, and his 
party will now in all probability become definitely 
Communist. 

* * * 

THE movement initiated by Mr. Gosling and some 
of his colleagues on the Mediation Committee, to secure 
cohesion and unity among the trade unions, is likely to 
lead to a great reconstitution of the central organization. 
Preliminary discussions between representatives of the 
Mediation Committee, the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade Union Congress, and the trade union side of 
the joint committee of the National Industrial Conference 
have declared for a central authority to meet the growth 
of powerful organizations of employers, who have con- 
solidated their strength while the unions are still acting 
as isolated unions. The policy most favored provides for 
the reconstitution of the Parliamentary Committee and 
a considerable enlargement of its functions. A scheme 
on these lines is to be drafted by a small committee, of 
which Mr. Gosling (an excellent choice) is Chairman. 

* * 4 


Tue Government have yielded under pressure to the 
demand that their coal policy should be drastically 
modified. The attitude taken up in the debate last week 
is now abandoned. As the detailed figures given in the 
‘Daily News’’ show, the estimates and forecasts on which 
the 6s. increase was based have proved to be almost 
ludicrously inaccurate. At the meeting with the miners’ 
representatives in the House on Tuesday, the Govern- 
ment’s intention to give relief first to users of bunker 
coal was met with a demand that if this is done a 
corresponding reduction in freights must be insisted upon. 
In view of this claim, and of the persistence of the miners 
in asking for the removal of the whole 6s., Mr. Law 
promised that the matter should be reconsidered. The 
Government, alarmed at the growing unrest caused by 
high prices, have been driven to introduce the Bill to 
limit colliery owners’ profits. A stiff resistance by the 
interests is to be looked for in the Commons next week. ' 
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Politics and Affairs, 


WHY MR. GEORGE IS RIGHT. 
Ir was doubtless a difficult thing which Mr. Lloyd George 
did at the Guildhall. The country as a whole is, we 
believe, sick of the Russian adventure, but the party by 
whose leave he governs is not yet in this state of mind. 
Neither the military failure, first of Koltchak and then 
of Yudenitch, nor the withdrawal from Archangel 
enforced by public opinion, nor even the by-elections 
seem to have taught it much. It has been worked by a 
steady stream of grotesquely false news into a fanatical 
hatred of Soviet Russia, and to dislike there is added fear. 
It dreads the spread of Bolshevism over Europe, and it 
appears to think that the only course of safety is to root 


it up from its centre at Moscow. It has come to the point 


of realizing, firstly, that we can send no direct military 
aid to our “friends’’ of the reaction, and, secondly, 
that our own necessities forbid us to provide them with 
adequate funds. None the less it shrinks from drawing 
the conclusion which Mr. Lloyd George, whose mental 
processes are very much quicker than those of his 
supporters, has now proclaimed to the world. If it 
cannot make war to any purpose on the Soviets, it would 
still like to avoid making peace. It hopes something 
from the continued efforts of Denikin, who may possibly 
have a reserve of the stoves with which we have supplied 
him. That may be a precarious reckoning, but if it fails, 
there is still the blockade. The real objection to the 
kind of conference which the Premier favors, is, in the 
minds of the Tory Wing of the Coalition, that it might 
end in the opening of the wall which our ships and our 
Allies have built round central Russia. The Soviets 
would be able to exchange their flax and timber against 
machinery and fuel, and the chief obstacle to their 
internal survival would be removed. That is the real 
meaning of the frenzied protests in the Northcliffe papers 
against the Guildhall speech, and of the revolt which 
seems to be organizing in the Commons. 

We desire to give Mr. Lloyd George every support 
in the policy which he has now initiated. The best 
support which we can render lim is, perhaps, to point 
out that he has bowed to the inevitable. He has recog- 
nized the trend of events rather more promptly than 
others, and their tide is now so strong that nothing can 
withstand it. The governing fact of the whole position 
is that nothing which we can possibly do will prevent the 
Baltic States from concluding peace, or at least a truce, 
with the Soviets this winter. Their reasons are partly 
economic and partly political. None of them, not even 
Poland, can stand the strain of this dragging wartare 


any longer. They are all bankrupt, and all in dire need 
of food and raw materials. Their armies are poorly 
equipped. Their financial plight may be measured by 
the fact that the Polish mark, which stood at 5d. in 
March, has now fallen to 1}d., and is still falling. We 
cannot give them the funds which might induce them to 
fight on, and the refusal (an entirely proper and prudent 
refusal) to furnish Finland with the £20,000,000 which 
she asked as her price for taking Petrograd, was really 
the end of this episode. 

There are also strong political reasons for peace. In 
the first place, all these States dread a Communist rising 
on their own territories, if the war and its privations con- 
tinue. In the second place, they all fear Denikin and 
Koltchak more than they fear the Bolsheviks. The counter- 





revolution stands for the restoration of the old undivided 
Tsarist Russian Empire, and its triumph would mean the 
end of the Baltic Republics as independent States, and 
a menace, less dire but still serious, even to Poland and 
Finland. These States seem to have been induced or 
intimidated into delaying negotiations until Yudenitch 
had shot his ineffectual bolt. They will now wait no 
longer. The Baltic States are about to begin to treat, 
and we believe that the “Daily Herald’’ was well- 
informed when it announced that the Polish Government 
also contemplates calling a Peace Conference on a more 
ambitious scale. 

These moves by the Northern States are decisive, 
both in a military and in an economic sense. The plan 
of campaign worked out in Paris for Denikin provided 
for a diversion from the North. Poland ought to have 
moved: she did nothing. Yudenitch made his dash: 
it has failed. The idea of calling in the Russo-German 
forces was not unpopular with some circles in Paris, and 
Denikin himself was probably privy to it. It was vetoed 
in the interests of British navalism in the Baltic. The 
result of this comprehensive breakdown must sooner or 
later be fatal to Denikin. The Bolsheviks, who have all 
but disposed of Koltchak, will now be free to use most 
of their forces in the South, and as Denikin gradually 
uses up our stores ard spends that last money subsidy, 
he may find himself sooner or later driven into the sea. 
That fate is the more probable, as he seems incapable of 
conciliating the various non-Russian nationalities within 
and round his zone. Revolts blaze up against him, so 
soon as his policy of centralism and imperialism is 
understood. 

Apart from the military question, it is obvious that 
the conclusion of peace be‘ween Soviet Russia and the 
Baltic States, not to mention Poland and Finland, would 
make an end of the blockade. We might still impose it 
from the sea, but the railway routes to Berlin would be 
open once more, and they always were more important 
for Russian trade than the sea routes. The whole policy 
of intervention in Russia seems, to sum up, on the verge 
of a total and ignominious failure. A few months cr even 
weeks may make it physically impossible to persist in it. 
The exiles and their friends are making their last rally, 
with a good deal of spirit. But such success as they 
achieve is won only by suppressing news. The news 
(which no daily paper has published) came, for example, 
this week, that even the Patriarch Tikhon of Moscow, 
the Head of the Russian Church, who not so long ago 
excommunicated the Bolsheviks, kas now publicly pro- 
nounced against foreign intervention. If even the Ckurch 
realizes at length that foreign aid discredits the reaction, 
it is surely folly, even from the Tory standpoint, to 
persevere. 

The practical problem for statesmanship is now, as 
we see it, and as we suppose that Mr. Lloyd George has 
seen it, a very narrow one. Effective intervention is 
virtually at an end. What now shall we do? There are 
only two courses—to promote peace, to hasten it, and to 
influence it, or else to cling to a discredited policy, 
irritating our friends in Poland and the Baltic States in 
the process, and ultimately attaining nothing but a futile 
waste of life through our lingering but ineffective 
blockade, and our moral support to Koltchak and Denikin 
in their retreats. The only solid result of delaying peace 
will be, we imagine, that if Denikin and Koltchak should 
hold out -into next summer, they may be left with no 
occupied territory to bargain with, That, we confess, 
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does not move us. To our thinking the decisive reason 
for making peace promptly is that PEACE IS AN IMPERATIVE 
ECONOMIC NECESSITY FOR THE WHOLE OF CENTRAL AND 
EasteRN Europe. It is a literal fact that vast 
stretches of the Continent are returning to 
barbarism, much as an untilled farm returns to 
nature. Poland is only a little less miserable 
than Austria and Hungary, and. the whole of 
Central Europe is facing a shortage of fuel, food, and 
work, which will mean the death of millions this 
winter. Apart from the provision of credits and the 
rehabilitation of the currency, the easiest and surest 
means of restoring this great area would be to open up 
trade with Russia. The mutual need of East and Centre 
is obvious. The Centre has the industries and the forges. 
The East has the raw materials and the food. Russia, 
even now, has vast stores of flax, timber, and hides, for 
export, and might even from some regions spare food, 
if only her transport system could be restored. That 
requires rolling stock and spare parts, which Berlin and 
Vienna could supply. The exchange is an almost fatal 
obstacle to any trade between the Centre and the West 
of Europe. But the rouble and the mark are equally 
depreciated. Russia could buy Polish textiles or German 
machinery with ease. The lifting of the blockade of 
Russia would begin at once to make work in Europe, 
and with work there will come hope and social stability. 
The blockade, as it is working now, is, to our thinking, 
@ graver crime against humanity than the war itself, «nd 
as every clear thinker knows, it is working everywhere 
to promote political extremes. It is making, from Berlin 
to Moscow, an area in which despair engenders revenge, 
while both sides compete in a fury of murderous hatred. 
It is not in our power to ensure the triumph of Denikin 
and Koltchak, and we hold to our opinion that if this 
could happen, the latter state of Russia would be worse 
than its present plight. All that we can do is to prolong 
the physical misery, and to delay the economic recovery. 

In these circumstances we hold strongly that Mr. 
Lloyd George has chosen the wiser course, indeed the 
only course. If Lord Northcliffe has his way, the only 
result will be, that when at last we do bow to facts, we 
shall be throughout Europe rather more unpopular than 
we are to-day, hundreds of thousands of mothers will 
have buried children who might have been saved, a 
winter will have been lost for economic reconstruction, 
and Lenin, in spite of it all, will still be supreme in 
Moscow. The issue is, for all Europe, and indeed for 
civilization, so immeasurably greater than any other, that 
we should urge on Liberalism and Labor the duty of 
supporting the Prime Minister without reserves or 
reproaches, if he will follow the policy of his Guildhall 
speech sincerely and promptly. Every week lost adds 
something to the tragedy of the Continent. If Poland 
makes the decisive move for peace, let us back her in her 
work for humanity with all our moral and diplomatic 
resources. 





THE GET-RICH-QUICK CAMPAIGN. 
Way are those whose vested interests are in gambling 
anxious that the Government should, on the largest 
possible scale, enter into the gambling trade? No such 
enthusiasm is exhibited in any other business for 
unrestricted Government competition. The cotton 
spinners have no desire for alternative State-run cotton 
factories. Industrial Insurance watches with suspicion 





any attempt of the Government to establish a national 
system of insuring the working classes against death. 
The “Trade’’ has no welcome for the muaicipal public 
house. The Lottery Loan is advocated by some well- 
meaning persons, with insufficient imagination to 
visualize the reality, on the ground that money now 
risked for gain among all classes would happily be 
harvested by the State. The working classes—so runs 
the popular argument—will gamble anyway. No moral 
teaching or prohibition can stop that gambling. To 
neglect this side of human nature is to be wilfully blind 
to its facts. How much better, therefore, that this 
instinct should be directed towards the general good of 
the community, instead of dissipated amongst private, 
and not always reputable, profiteers? Such a result can 
be effected by Prize Bonds, judiciously advertised; by 
which not only will the workmen have the excitement 
of the “ flutter ’’ which brightens his grey life, but also, as 
by a miracle similar to that of the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes, the State will get many millions of 
money, and the workman will find, after the “ flutter ’’ is 
over, that he is as rich as ever—that when he thought he 
was gambling for gain he was in reality thriftily 
accumulating for his old age. 

The advantage of such a course seems so obvious that 
its advocacy by those who want the money for the State 
and dread other alternatives, is sufficiently manifest. But 
why is the leadership taken by those who would 
seem to risk being stamped out? There are the 
newspapers of Lord Northcliffe and Mr. Bottomley, now 
happily united in promoting the claims of an “ anti- 
waste’’ candidate in the salubrious regions of the Isle of 
Thanet. Lord Northcliffe climbed to fame by the 
promotion of sensational gambling competitions, 
culminating in the promise of a pound a week for life to 
the man who could guess nearest to the amount of money 
in the Bank of England on a given day. “ Answers ”’ 
became known to millions as the paper which had 
endeavored to present any British citizen with a 
pound a week for life. The “ Missing Word ’’ competition 
ran a hectic course through many papers before the heavy 
arm fell upon it. The “Limerick,’’ we believe, maintained 
to the end, triumphantly, its immunity as a game of skill 
and not of chance. The buried treasure hunt incited 
suburban London to dig, and its experience proved 
invaluable in the day of the famine of potatoes. 
Mr. Bottomley might be held more especially to voice the 
opinion of the “ legitimate.’’ He speaks for the book- 
maker and his trade. And both these leaders, with their 
followers, demand that the State shall enter into active 
competition with them, by promoting Premium Bonds. 

The children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light. Can it be that these 
gentlemen are right in thinking that this competition 
would in fact be no competition at all, a stimulus, rather 
than an alternative, to private enterprise? It is far 
more likely that they have the sense to see that 
gigantic and fiercely advertised Government Lotteries can 
hardly have any other effect than a stimulus to 
the lottery system. The man who has once risked 
his ten pounds in the hope of getting a Government free 
gift of hundred thousand, is little likely to return quietly 
to his work with the knowledge that he has been a fool. 
Supplementary to the double-paged Government 
advertisements explaining how he can get rich for nothing 
will be the advertisements of all those happy souls who 
can expand in this friendly atmosphere into friendly 
competitions. Stakes on a horse, stakes on a counter, 
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stakes on a guessing competition, on football, on the size 
of a coin or the position of a word, will suggest still 
further efforts to redress the loss. The Continental 
lottery circulars from Hamburg or Switzerland were 
seized and destroyed before the war by the Post Office, 
wherever they could be found. But in the England after 
the war, public lottery must stimulate private enterprise, 
and private enterprise restimulate the public lottery 
again. For these advocates know one secret, hidden 
from the wise and prudent, but revealed to all with a 
child-like knowledge of human nature. The potential 
fund from which gambling resources can be drawn is not 
that limited amount which every individual is prepared 
to set aside week by week of deliberate purpose, to enjoy 
the excitement of a risk for gain. The potential fund is 
the whole wages fund and savings of any man in the 
nation—himself, his wife, his servant, his ox and his ass, 
and everything that is his. 

And the amount of that potential fund which can be 
sucked up into a lottery, Government or otherwise, is 
dependent almost entirely on three factors—the 
splendor of the prizes promised: the security of their 
payment: the advertisement given to the offer. Behind 
this a certain retarding force operates with the few—a 
sense that gambling is somehow “ not right,’’ and that 
the risk of loss of money that should be saved, is unfair 
to a family needing support. Now it is evident that a 
Government Lottery Loan could immediately break 
down the last objection and stimulate the three positive 
inducements to an almost unlimited degree. A course 
cannot be “not right’’ if every newspaper and public 
man is appealing that it should be embarked on, not so 
much for the welfare of the individual as for the salvation 
of the State. Nor can a gamble be unfair to family or to 
posterity, if (as is announced) the money risked in it— 
as by a miracle—remains the same undiminished capital. 
And there is no limit to the splendor of the prizes a 
Government can offer. The security is the best obtain- 
able in the world. The advertisement has behind it the 
cleverness, ingenuity, and appeal of the most skilled 
advertisers Government can buy, backed by the 
Exchequer’s bottomless purse. Small wonder that the 
vision of the promoters of this scheme see before them 
an influx of hundreds of millions, whose repayment may 
be delayed for thirty, forty or sixty years, with no 
interest or very little interest to be paid thereon, and 
all need for a capital levy or a repayment of war wealth 
for ever removed. One can see the work of disintegration 
growing, with a popular excitement lashed up by the 
judicious use of the overwhelming appeal of “ great 
fortune for practically nothing,’’ or “ happiness for ever 
at the risk of a week’s wage—and all money returned.”’ 
One can see the stimulus inflaming the investor from 
purchase of lottery bonds out of income to purchase of 
lottery bonds out of saving; and from purchase out of 
saving to purchase out of borrowing on future earnings. 
After all—he may well argue—if I borrow £100 I get 
the chance of a prize; and if I don’t draw a prize I still 
have the £100 with which I can pay back the money that 
I have borrowed. 

That the whole thing is a gigantic fraud being 
played on a too credulous public will only be revealed 
after the drawings are over. Only then will the attempt 
to conceal gambling under the guise of thrift be 
shown up to an astonished world. The man who is told 
that he still has £100 will suddenly find that he has not 
£100 or anything like £100. If the alleged French 
system be adopted, and the loan be for (say) twenty years, 
with no interest paid, he will only have a sum nearer 
£10 than £100. Who is to explain to him beforehand 
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that a loan issued for 20 years without interest will only 
be worth the amount of money which at (say) 54 per 
cent. compound interest to-day would come to £100 in 
thirty years’ time? But immediately he came to sell 
his bond, or to raise money on his bond, or even to 
inquire the value of his bond, he would find that neither 
the Government nor any private person will give him 
anything approaching half a hundred pounds for it. 
The belief that he has been cheated, and deliberately 
cheated, may excite resentment against a Government 
issuing Prize Bonds or a Lottery Loan, and to that 
extent the experience may be useful. But whether that 
resentment will find fruit in patient hard work for the 
“Increase of Production’? and not rather lead to 
plunging into ‘‘ honest ’’ lotteries and gamblings (not 
masquerading as thrift) may be doubtful. 

But at least of these and all other systems of evading 
the burden laid on the masses of mankind, one thing is 
certain. The more the appetite is stimulated by hopes 
of evading that burden, the more intolerable does that 
burden become. To compare bonds quietly issued with 
annual drawings for redemption at prices higher than those 
of issue, with a raging propaganda entering every English- 
man’s home, designed to suck up his savings into a State 
Lottery Loan, is merely to play with words. Unless 
you break down present restraints and inhibitions, unless 
you excite on the largest scale lust for wealth gotten 
without work by those who know it would be otherwise 
unobtainable, you cannot even begin to rake in the 
money you want. You have to-day a population specially 
suited to such an operation, restless, dissatisfied, reluc- 
tant for the burden of work and the burden of thought, 
seeking already by excitement more feverish and reckless 
than in pre-war days, to elude the one and forget the 
other. It hates to tesume the dull monotony of normal 
labor. It can only with difficulty be concentrated upon 
real and essential things—from responsibility for im- 
provement of output to responsibility for the future 
welfare of the world. Upon such a people there is to 
crash a_ gigantic ‘‘ Get-Rich-Quick’’ Campaign, 
endeavoring to turn men’s minds to the chances of vast 
wealth, whose joys will be embroidered by every device 
of energy and advertisement. The Tory leader who 
acquiesces in such a policy may be excused for ignorance 
of and contempt for the working people. The Liberal or 
Labor leader who does not actively oppose it will be 
sinning against the light. 





THE FUTURE OF THE LABOR PARTY. 


A DISTINGUISHED member of the old régime was talking 
towards the end of the war of the prospect of political 
revolution in Europe. “ After all,” he said, “the 
directing classes have made a pretty bad mess of the 
world: I should not be sorry to see the workers try if 
they cannot do better.’’ There is, perhaps, no country 
where the next experiments in politics will have a greater 
importance for the world than our own. This is true not 
merely because our possessions and interests are scattered 
all over the globe, not merely because our history gives 
us a great prestige and the war has demonstrated our 
solid power, but in particular because our trade union 
movement has been as significant a pioneer movement in 
industry as our Parliamentary movement had been in 
politics. The municipal elections have shown, what most 
people suspected, that the Labor Party is attracting to 
itself much that is young, ardent, and serious in the 
ranks of reform. The next Reform Government 
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may well be a Labor Government. When the country is 
tired of the system which disguises its pursuit of the 
interests of class by apparent concessions to the trade 
unions, it may well turn to the Labor Party. Liberals 
will play a part, we hope a considerable part, in 
influencing and guiding such an administration, but it 
looks as if, in the immediate future at least, the main 
responsibilities of government will fall on the shoulders 
of Labor. 

How will the Labor Party respond to this call and 
how is it equipped? What are the qualities that are 
bred in the special school of experience where organized 
Labor receives its training? Most of us think that we 
can put our finger on the good and the bad points in the 
public school and university world that produced the 
politicians of the past. Most of us think that the 
experiments made with “the business man’ in 
administration and Governments during the last few 
years have been pretty easy to interpret and value. 
What has the trade union taught the men who 
may be called on to become the leaders of 
the new reform movement? It has taught, if we take 
the credit side first, an unmistakable quality of 
fidelity and comradeship.The decision of the enginemen 
the other week to throw in their lot with the N.U.R., 
although their own claims had been entirely satisfied, 
came as a disconcerting surprise to the Government, but 
to those who had taken the trouble to study trade union 
history their act was the most natural thing 
in the world. This quality has obviously a great political 
value. But the classes that have failed were also taught 
in a school where this particular lesson was learnt. It is 
generally agreed that the public schools gave boys a 
standard of honor, a corporate spirit, by which to check 
and discipline the instincts of selfishness or 
cowardice. There are public school boys who do net 
develop this quality, but it is equally true that there are 
trade unionists who do not develop it either. The public 
school, like the trade union, tends to breed this character. 
It has obvious vices and defects. But this at least can 
be put to its credit, that a boy learns, it may be by 
inspiration or it may only be by moral intimidation, to 
subordinate his immediate interest to some larger 
conception of duty or honor. 

What was wrong with the public school, as a train- 
ing school for political life, was that this ideal of loyalty 
was too narrow in its scope, that the actual teaching was 
similarly one-sided, that the atmosphere of a common 
standard tended to the discouragement or the elimination 
of individual initiative. The old governing class had a 
high standard of loyalty within the world of that 
class, but the history of our failure to allay the great 
palpable consequences of poverty—discase, slum life, 
and all the other symptoms of a bad civilization—is 
a final comment on the character of their sense of duty 
to the world outside that class. The trade union has 
more excuse for making the same mistake. It represents 
a class with grievances, a class without a conscious share 
in the government of the country, a class that is more 
or less in revolt. The more intense its concentration on 
class loyalty, the.greater is its temptation to confine its 
loyalty to a class. If the trade union develops 
into something like a guild, it may acquire a 
larger sense of responsibility, and the actual work done 
by the trade unions in the war has at least enlarged their 
experience. But we have to take the trade unions as they 
are, and as they have been, and this particular danger 
cannot be overlocked. We have an example of a trade 
union taking a large view in the action of the Miners’ 
Federation in embarking on a campaign to promote the 





idea of the nationalization of the coal mines, or in the 
propaganda of the N.U.R. for a scheme for the control of 
the railways. We have an example of the bad and narrow 
spirit in the threat of the South Wales miners to revolt 
against the demand for income tax. There has been a 
fair amount of class-selfishness in the Labor movement 
of late, and not as much community-sense as we should 
like. . 

Trade union experiecce needs to be supplemented 
and reinforced by other kinds of knowledge and ability 
in a party that is to govern an Empire. When the 
Labor Party drew up its uew constitution this need was 
recognized. We are glad to see another recognition 
of it in the decision to incorporate the old Fabian 
Research Department, which is now the Labor Research 
Department, in the machinery of the party. The Labor 
Research Department attracted notice by its excellent 
propaganda at the time of the Railway Strike, but it has 
been engaged for two or three years in research on Labor 
topics and in the preparation of admirable Reports. The 
trade unions, and the Party, have now an invaluable 
instrument if they care to use it. Another excellent reform 
is the constitution of a series of Advisory Committees, 
composed of persons who have special knowledge, which 
consider questions of policy and supply expert informa- 
tion. Probably no Party has better brains at its service 
at the moment than the Labor Party. But these arrange- 
ments wil] not suffice unless it throws open its doors 
far more generously than it has done to candi- 
dates who are not drawn from the trade unions. There 
is still a danger that the Party will be composed almost 
exclusively of trade union secretaries. Such a body 
would be far too narrow in its outlook and its experience, 
and its members would be too much preoccupied with 
their special trade union business, to be effective 
in the House of Commons, or to form a strong 
Imperial Government. We have an object lesson 
in the present Parliament. The Labor Party is 
small in numbers, but it does net pull half its 
weight. There are in its ranks three or four men of 
conspicuous ability ; it has behind it a great and growing 
body of opinion in the country, and yet it makes com- 
paratively little impression—less on the whole than the 
much smaller body of Free Liberals. If it had the 
capacity and the time for Parliamentary business, a 
party, even weaker in numbers, with men as able as 
Mr. Henderson, Mr. Clynes, Mr. Thomas, and Colonel 
Wedgwood, could long ago have made the Government’s 
position on Russia morally untenable. In fact, it hardly 
spoke one decisive word. 

The Labor Party has a rare opportunity, for men and 
women of all classes with ideas and a sensible thought 
for the world’s future and their country’s are 
looking to it and are anxious to serve it. The 
passionate impatience with which men and women think 
of a world out of which the great catastrophe 
could come upon mankind has enlisted, and will enlist, 
thousands of high-minded people in the war against war 
and social confusion. Much of the notable work in 
the way of constructive thinking done in recent years 
goes to the credit of men who belong to the party 
of the Left: men like Mr. Cole, Mr. Tawney, 
and Mr. Greenwood. It would be a thousand 
pities if all this enthusiasm and ability were 
lost to the cause from suspicion or conservative 
prejudice in the trade union ranks. Other parties 
have failed because they were too narrow in their out- 
look, too exclusive in their character, and too partial 
in their knowledge. They have produced from time to 
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time men of rare independence and vision, but they have 
not often followed them. 
the world to-day are more difficult and bewildering than 
the problems of any past age. There never was a time 
when racial and national jealousy could so certainly wreck 
the hope of progress in Europe; when constructive 
magnanimity was more necessary and the prejudices it 
has to overcome more widespread or more intelligible. 
The world has to be delivered from the worst consequences 
of the war. It looks as if in England that work would 
mainly be done by a Labor Party, in alliance it may be 
with Liberal Radicalism, and enlisting and using 
effectively all the resources of knowledge, and enthusiasm 
at its disposal. If the Labor Party, on the other hand, 
draws in its sympathies, and is content to be a 
mere class party, it will go the way of its 
predecessors and its failure will be followed by 
the usual, and this time a very dangerous, reaction. 








THE ROUMANIANS IN HUNGARY. 


[The following is the substance of a report issued by Dr. 

Munro on the actions of the Roumanians in Hungary. 

Dr. Munro was the representative of the Friends’ Emer- 

gency War Victims’ Relief Committee, and of the Save 

the Children Fund for Vienna. ] 
WE visited Hatvan, Gyongyos, Miskolcz, Satoraljg- 
Ujhely, Nyiregyhaza, Debreczen, Szolnok, Nagyvarad, 
Bekes-Gyula, Arad, Temesvar, Szeged. 

In all these towns occupied by the Roumanians we 
found an oppression so great as to make life unbearable. 

Murder is common, even youths and women are 
flogged, imprisoned without trial. There is theft of 
personal property under the name of requisition and 
bribery. In fact, a condition of affairs prevails most 
difficult for a Western European to realize who has not 
seen and heard the evidence. 

The people are forced to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Roumanian King; if they refuse they are per- 
secuted. Doctors, lawyers, teachers, and bank managers 
are dismissed; they are then deported to their native 
village if they cannot prove residence of four or five 
years. They cannot take their furniture with them and 
often have to leave their families. In some towns they 
are allowed to remain on payment of a monthly tax to 
the Roumanians. 

Those who remain are not allowed to go to places 
where they are likely to get work, so they are forced to 
take what work they can get. In Arad a county court 
judge is repairing boots; the teacher of a secondary 
school, a University man of considerable experience, is 
now a railway porter. Of the 400 teachers in the county 
of Arad, only eighty-three have taken the oath, all the 
others have been dismissed and are now working on 
farms and doing general laborers’ work. 

Most experienced Hungarians who were directors of 
hospitals have been replaced by quite inexperienced 
Roumanian doctors. 

Hungarian lawyers are not allowed to practise, and 
in every town we found Roumanians of most question- 
able characters practising as lawyers, and the people are 
simply forced to employ them. This is done in the 
following way: the Roumanian military authorities 
demand a petition for every passport, for every request 
for coal or food or for any alteration in the town 
regulations. This petition must be written in the 
Roumanian language, a lawyer must be employed, and 
he charges enormous fees. 

The Roumanians have established a widespread 
espionage system, and many of the spies employed have 
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been found to be criminals, some liberated for the 
purpose. 

People begged us not to visit them openly. They 
came to us generally after dark. They assured us that 
they would be arrested if found talking to me the day 
after I left town. 

Hungarians 
emblems. 


are forbidden to wear national 
The Hungarian language cannot be taught 
after the 15th of this month (October) in any of the 
schools. 

All Hungarian inscriptions on buildings are being 
removed. Shop signs must be printed first in Rou- 
manian, then in smaller type in Hungarian. In 
Nagyvarad all civilians, and even landed proprietors, 
are compelled to take their hats off to Roumanian 
soldiers. 

Flogging.—Two months ago a number of young 
people were rowing on the river at Arad. They were all 
arrested and flogged, no reason being given. Two men, 
Zubiocsky and Nakocza, both convalescent from the 
hospital, were flogged; the latter died. 

On the Arad-Brad railway many men, including 
two station-masters, have been most fearfully flogged. 

On the anniversary of the Roumanian King’s birth- 
day, they compelled all churches to arrange a solemn 
service, and they obliged Hungarian officials to be 
present ; on the same day they ordered all shops to be 
closed. 

Last Good Friday, the Roumanians advanced 
suddenly to a village called BorosSobos, and 250 
Hungarian soldiers were taken prisoners. These were 
killed in the most barbarous manner. They were 
stripped naked and stabbed by bayonets in such a 
manner as to prolong life as long as possible. The 
Hungarian peasants were then compelled to bury them. 

On the Monday morning following, the men of the 
village were compelled to haul railway wagons to a 
distance of 16 kilometres. 

At a village near Arad, 200 peasants were killed 
because they resisted having their corn, wheat, and 
agricultural implements taken from them. The village 
was then simply gutted. 

The papers are strictly censored, and no free speech 
is allowed. No more than three people are allowed to 
walk together. 

The Roumanians have passed a Bill in their Parlia- 
ment at Bucarest which they call a Bill of Agrarian 
Reform. By this Bill all landed property belonging to 
Hungarians will be bought at a price fixed by the 
Roumanians. This will mean absolute ruin, not only to 
landowners, but to the peasants. 

The Roumanians have established a Custom House 
in every village and town. Delivery permits for goods 
can only be obtained by the payment of ridiculously 
large sums. Commerce is impossible. 

The hospitals are not allowed transport for 
coal and wood which they have already paid for. Now, 
the very life of a hospital hangs on coal. All cooking, 
heating, and more important cleansing and disinfecting 
depend on it. 

In no country in Europe have I seen better equipped 
and more efficiently managed hospitals than in these 
Hungarian towns. 

In the country towns of Poland and parts of Russia, 
typhus, typhoid, and cholera have been endemic now for 
over two years, causing terrible destruction of life and 
untold misery and suffering. That a similar state does 
not prevail in Hungary is due entirely to the splendid 
training and ability of the Hungarian doctors and to the 
efficient management of their hospitals. 
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LILULL. 


By Romain ROouuanp. 
(Continued from page 170.) 


MastER-Gop (vexed, shaking his fist at Polichinelle) : You 
young whelp! . . . He makes me lose all my effects. 
(He checks himself and blesses him): My son, blessed, 
blessed (The procession passes in a storm of 
singing and shouting. 

Polichinelle (to Truth): Be at rest, cousin, my poor 
muzzled cousin! I can hear your cry behind fhe gag, 
beneath the veil I can see your teeth biting the torn 
gag. They tie you up, but they have to take you along. 
They are afraid of their prisoner, and your silence speaks 
louder than their big words. Laugh, cousin, laugh! We 
shall get the better of them! 

(The procession moves towards the bridge.) 

The Crowd: Where are you off to? 

They’re going! . . Stop! , 

Master-God: Let me pass, please. 

Polichinelle: ‘Oh never leave me, Oh don’t deceive 
ine |”? 

Master-God: Don’t be disturbed. My sons, my 
very dear sons, it is my duty, as your God, to be the 
first on the bridge. They need a good sermon. I’m 
going to give these sons of darkness a thorough dressing 
down, I shall crush them beneath the light of Truth 
and Right, and let fly on their ant-hill with the jet of 
my thunder-bolts. Open your ranks! It will only take 
amoment. (Part of the procession advances on to the 
bridge. The other part—journalists, diplomats—remains 
at the entrance.) 

The Hurluberlochian Sentries : 
da? 

Master-God: Herr Gott. Here’s my passport. 

The Sentries: Der Alte Gott! The pass- 
port is quite in order. Make way for our old God. 

Master-God: Holla! My lord chamberlain ! 

Polichinelle (from his coign of vantage): What is 
he doing? He’s undressing again. (With the assistance 
of his chamberlain, Master-God nimbly takes off his 
Gallipoulet uniform; he appears dressed in another 
uniform with a pointed turban on his head. Towards 
him advances an escort of high and mighty Hurluber- 
lochian lords turbanned in the same style.) 

The Sentries (announcing them): His Majesty the 
Grand Khan—Khan Willy Khan—the Khan of Khans! 
(Master-God goes to meet the Grand Khan of the 
Hurluberloches. They embrace.) 

Master-God and the Grand Khan: My son ‘ 
My brother ... Myuncle.. . cousin . . . comrade. 
(After much exchange of salutation, tney exchange 
turbans and embrace again, laughing. Master-God 
leads the Grand Khan to the feet of Truth where she sits 
chained on her throne, which has been set down on the 
ground and is surrounded by a new set of bearers. The 
Grand Khan makes a low bow before her, then, turning 
towards Master-God, speaks to him in a whisper, ‘pointing 
to his eyes, at the sky and towards Truth. Master-God 
moves his chin in assent, without desisting from smiling 
in his own majestic and ‘genial manner ; then addressing 
Truth’s new escort.) 

Master-God: Yes, the light is strong .. . 
Blindfold her. It’s healthier for the eyes. (Truth’s 
eyes are blindfolded, and for greater security her head 
is covered with another thick, black veil. In this guise 
she looks like a condemned prisoner being led to the 
scaffold. This done, the two Lords go off side by side, 
followed by Truth on her throne and her escort, the 
whole troop surrounded by turbanned Hurluberlochian 
soldiers, marching as though on parade. Music ditto.) 

The Crowd of Gallipoulets (in consternation at the 
sight of Master-God’s disappearance): He’s going. 

The Grand Dervish: Not a bit of it! Don’t cry! 
He’s present everywhere. He’s here and there. 

The Gallipoulets (in despair): He has gone, gone! 
My eyes have seen it, seen it. 

The Grand Dervish (scornfully): Seen it! A good 
proof that is! My children, you should never 
believe what you see. 
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The Gallipoulets: What should one believe in, then? 


The Grand Dervish: In the Voice! Listen | The 
Voice is still with us. 
Master-God’s Voice (in a gramophone): ‘‘ Children, 


lam here. Honor your dervishes.”’ 

The Gallipoulets: A miracle! 
themselves.) 

One of the Thin Men: But why has he gone over 
to the enemy ? 

The Grand Dervish: To show you the way. Run, 
fly after him! (The peoples, in their state of over- 
excitement, throng round either end of the bridge, 
copiously abusing one another, but each remaining 
prudently at the entry, hesitating to advance.) 

The Grand Dervish (turning towards the Fat of 
Fats, the Diplomats, the Journalists, &c.): To your 
posts, gentlemen! The time has come for singing. 
Poets, philosophers, dry-as-dusts, pedants, penny-a- 
liners and literary men, lords of the inkhorn, you 
through whose veins there flows a generous ink, come 
now, join in chorus! Let there be no one heard but you. 
Fly on your best goose quills, fly to the rescue of Right! 
Holy guardians of the capitol, blow, blow your clarion 
notes! Be Brutuses, be Catos! Immolate all for the 
Fatherland—all except your lives, for you must be left 
to sing of those you kill. All honor to those magnificent 
voices of yours that crucify and resurrect, that make 
corpses and heroes! In the lower ranks we will 
put the basses: theologians, metaphysicians—my 18-inch 
howitzers, projecting against the barbarians, the Jack 
Johnsons of the absolute and the aerial torpedoes of the 
ideal ! 
historians, the jurists, all the skilful camouflagers of the 
Law and the Past. We’ll also have a few ministers, 
economists, and the big industrial journalists to send up 
the armament shares. A few Secretaries of State: they 
sing out of tune; but the croak of a bird with fine 
feathers is always sweet. And now my contraltos 
and tenors—the writers of every sex or of—no sex (they 
will be the sopranos): the Amazons of the pen who, like 
Venus, their grandmother, burn for Mars; and the 
despised poets who, in their effort to regain lost love and 
lost laurels, are all dressed up as warriors. . Ah! 
how handsome they are, my military men, quinque- 
genarians, tight-laced, be-medalled, marking time! 

Left, right ; left, right! Keep in step! They’re 
regular thunderbolts on parade. What would they be 
like in a battle? But fortunately—I breathe again— 
they don’t fight. They are the guard and, wisely, they 
remember that the guard’s first duty is to guard itself. 
All honor to the men of duty! Finally, on top, 
at their posts among the timbrels and cymbals, we shall 
place the fanatics, the mystics, the Mad Mullahs of 
journalism ; they can be delirious to order, can bark at 
so much the yelp, and with their howling can rouse the 
old instincts in the sleeping crowd, the lust of blood. 

As soloists, a socialist and a catholic shall sing a 
duet to celebrate the virtues according to the Church 
and the Councils. They are not of the same brew. But 
what matters the wine so long as it has no water in it! 
And what matters the vintage so long as men believe 
and drink ? 

Polonius: And what about us? 
We've been forgotten. 

The Grand Dervish: Patience, my bellipacifists! In 
the amphitheatre a seat of honor is reserved for Polonius! 
(While the Intellectuals tune their instruments and their 
vocal cords, not without consequential airs and much 
noise, the troops are massing at the entrance of the 
bridge. Tllusion appears.) 

Liluli (bending over the sleeping Altair): Altair, my 
sweetheart! Come now, sleepy head! 

Altair (wakes up): Liluli | 

Liluli: Pretty one, the time has come. 

Altair: How good it is on this bed! What marvel- 
lous dreams! Your arms embraced me, your hair 


(They prostrate 


What about us? 


Above them come the baritones—the ~ 
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enveloped me. I held you between my knees, and we 
floated, intertwined, like two pieces of seaweed twisted 
together trembling in the undertow. The current swept 
me away, my beloved, with you—away, towards what 
new happiness? 

Liluli: Towards a greater, a lovelier happiness. 
My love, to-day you will prove whether you really know 
how to love me. The lover who has received all still 
possesses nothing. The best thing in love is always what 
one gives. He who gives not himself completely remains 
at the beloved’s door. He who gives all passes into the 
heart of Liluli: it is his nest. Will you? Will you? 
Will you give me everything? 

Altair: I will, I will. 
to give. 

Liluli: Give it! It is just that nothing that I want. 
Your life. Will you give it me, say? Will you suffer 
for me, say? Say, will you die? 

Altair: Yes, yes, suffer, die. . . O deliciousness, 
I would that my blood might flow like wine from the 
crushed grape to quench your thirst. 


But I have nothing 


Liluli: Come, then, for I am"thirsty for you. It will 
be splendid. . . Look! . . . Humanity is 
climbing towards the light. The golden sunlight bathes 
the peaks. To-morrow, your people will reach them. 
And there stands this enemy race, barring your road, 
trying, in its envy, to make you redescend the dreary 
road of night, trying to wrest Liluli from you. Defend 
me! Defend the light! 

Altair (seizes Liluli in his arms and lifts her up): 
Ah! I will carry you in my hands up to the heights. And 
though the whole world should try to prevent me, I shall 
pass with your dear golden arms round my neck. 

Polichinelle: Take care! That’s a bad way of 
keeping an eye on the stones in the road! Walking with 
a girl hanging round one’s neck means that you don’t see 
further than the end of her nose—so be careful, my . . . 

Liluli: You’ll never see so far. Near my nose lies my 
mouth and my kiss. 

Polichinelle: I lodge elsewhere. It costs too much. 

Liluli : It only costs a life. You may keep your own. 

Polichinelle: The grapes are sour. 

Altair: Make room, brothers. I am going to open 
up your road. (He steps on to the bridge.) 

The Crowd: Take care you don’t fall! 

Altair: I’m not afraid. I am sure of foot. (He stops 
suddenly with an exclamation of surprise.) 

Liluli: What is it, my love? What's the matter? 
Why do you stop? 


(7'0 be continued.) 


A HZondon Drarp. 


Lonpon, Frinay. 
Ir is quite probable that Mr. Asquith will be chosen 
as the Liberal candidate for the Spen Valley, and that 
he may consent to stand. 


Tue Silence was truly impressive, most impressive 
of all, I imagine, when music followed it, to fill and color 
the mind with the emotion which silence does not 
necessarily bring. Indeed the sudden stoppage of 
the life of London, as of a mechanical scene in 
a Swiss toy-show after the penny in the slot had 
done its work, was not without its incidentally ludicrous 
effect. The great ’buses and lorries, aud the figures and 
faces of the men and boys who drove and tended them, 
stricken into sudden 


The effect was so 


immobility, 


seemed barely 


real. strange in itself that one 








found it impossible to think of anything else. The 
silence was unbroken, for there were no restless horses or 
barking dogs to resolve it, and even the clocks seemed all 
to have struck the hour. Could this be London? 
Suddenly in my view a man walked rapidly and defiantly 
across the street, and from a window a woman shrilly 
scolded him. Her voice struck like a blow. It seemed 
to belong to the Last Woman on Earth. 


Aas, when we think we think too late, and we 
recognize our mistakes after we have committed them. 
If some statesman’s voice—only one—had spoken, in 
those flying hours of 1914, not with the muffled 
warning of Sir Edward Grey’s message to Vienna, 


but in clear tones, understanded of the people, 
and had said—‘ Pause a little and think. War 
is coming, and it is a world war; into which 


millions of boys will be drawn, some to physical agony 
and fear, others to the premature death of the body, and 
nearly all to the sure contamination of the soul. You can 
spare them—them and your own peace, and well-being. 
There are millions to spend on the betterment of your 
children’s lives. They are not a tithe of what you will 
spend in their destruction. There are better houses for 
you, parks, gardens, schools, universities, and the love 
and understanding of your neighbor to help you to enjoy 
them. Or will you go on to ruin or half ruin your State, 
and season your scanty food with the water of bitterness? 


There is the choice. Pause a little.’’ 


No such word was spoken. But it may be spoken 
to-day. For statesmanship has at the late last begun to 
frame the organ of deliberation that the society of 1914 
lacked. The Covenant of the League does open three 
great roads peace—the appeal to 
arbitration, the intervention of the neutral States, and 
the pause before a declaration of war. I thought 
Dr. Orchard made a good suggestion when he proposed 
that our own State should fix its obligations under the 
Covenant by inscribing them on the ballot-papers at every 
Parliamentary Election. Thus when the citizen gave a 
vote, he would register his adhesion to the principles of 
the League, and his order to the Government to 
maintain them. 


to permanent 


Ir this plain direction had been followed, the world 
might have been something less of a trampled bear- 
garden than it is to-day ; but the point is that whenever 
a statesman tries to re-plant a little of the waste ground 
he is set upon. Who does not see that two conceptions 
of policy are at war with each other, and that the fate 
of civilization depends on which is the conquerer! 
Either there must be government by a League of Nations, 
or by the military direction of France. And whenever, 
before, during, or after the Conference of Paris, England 
and America, who are the only solvent white States in 
the Entente, incline to the solution of the League 
instead of to that of militarism, Frevch Chauvinism 
intervenes. ‘Take Russia. The troupe of Paris editors 
who abuse Mr. George do not propose to spend a single 
franc or risk a single poi/u in the Russian expeditions. 
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Nevertheless, in destroying the project of Prinkipo, they 
ensured the expenditure of a hundred millions of British 
money. Now, again, at the Guildhall, Mr. George speaks 
a word of sense and truth. Straightway, the pack 
are at his heels. Not enough blood; more of it! Not 
enough madness ; stir the witches’ cauldron till the brain 
reels and sinks! Not enough wreckage ; consummate it, 
till the stars look down on the forsaken scene of man’s 
ruin! All the while more than half the opposition 
to the new Georgian policy is unreal. Lord Northcliffe 
is tied to French Nationalism, and has a personal 
quarrel with Mr. George ; so the Prime Minister must be 
wrong. The “ Daily Express’’ is for ending the folly in 
Russia ; so the “ Daily Mail’ lashes it on. 


THEREFORE I hope that Mr. George will goon. He 
has got the horse-sense of the country on his side. Its 
fortunes are on the table; another push of this reckless 
gambling spirit, and they may be swept away. The 
political and the military situation in Russia, in Poland, 
and in the Baltic States is perfectly clear. There being 
no hope of the destruction of Bolshevism, there is a 
disposition in all these quarters to come to a working 
arrangement with it. Is England to revert to her earlier 
policy of an anti-Bolshevist League, when it is clearly 
obsolete, or is she to play her historic part of a moderator 
and peacemaker? In effect, she is not called on to do 
anything at all. She is merely asked not to stand in the 
way of peace, and if she can act with honor to herself 
and advantage to Europe, to promote it. If Mr. George 
sticks to that position, a hundred Northcliffes cannot 
turn him out of it. 


Tis week has been a week of memories. It may 
be as well therefore to put on record not only the deeds 
of the dead but the speech of some of the living. The 
following words, let it be added, were spoken at the most 
critical period of the war :— 


Srmr Epwarp Carson’s Mr. Bonar Law’s 








THREAT. 

“ When the war is over we 
will call our Provisional 
Government together and we 
will repeal the Home Rule Act 
80 far as it concerns us in ten 
minutes. ea 
We will also have with us 
our guns. — (Sir Edward 
Carson, at Belfast, September 
28th, 1914.) 


Support. 

“The message I bring you 
to-night comes not from any 
party leader—it comes from 
every member of the Unionist 
Party in the House of Com- 
mons. And they mean it. 
If the occasion arises we shall 
support you to the last in any 
steps which _ Sir Edward 
Carson and your leaders think 
it necessary for you to take in 
defence of your rights. The 
pledge I gave you at Blen- 
heim had a condition. : 
Butnow . . . I say to you, 
and I say it with the full 
authority of our Party, that 
we give the pledge without 
any condition.”—(Mr. Bonar 
Law, at Belfast, September 
28th, 1914.) 


It is only necessary to add Mr. Bonar Law’s pledge 
made on August 5th, 1919, that any resort to direct 
action would be resisted by the Government with “all 
the resources at its disposal.’’ On which the following 


comment was made :— 


Mr. J. Jones: Will he see that equal treatment is 
served out to all who disobey the suw? 

Mr. Bonar Law: Certainly. 

Mr. J. Jones: In Ireland? 

No answer.—(House of Commons, Auqust 5th, 1919.) 


Rebels are rarely in love with other people’s 


rebellions. 





Own one point of psychology the German visitors 
to this country were clear. The war had been 
carried on by the German people in a general spirit 
of hatelessness. There had been, of course, a military 
and, to some degree, a professorial propaganda of hate. 
Ludendorff finally got the whole machinery of press- 
suggestion in his hands, and used it to intimidate the 
moderates or the peace-makers. There was a passive 
response to this influence. But it was an instinct of 
discipline, not an act of moral] acquiescence, still less an 
impulse of passion. There were incidents, and there 
was some bitter popular feeling about the alleged French 
treatment of German prisoners. But this did not extend 
to Britain. The people were pawns in an immense and. to 
them, mysterious movement of material force. With 
the revolution the mechanism fell to bits at a blow and 
could not be replaced. Hence the confusion. 


THE sudden death of Sir Thomas Whittaker is 
something of a shock ; for he seemed a normally alert and 
vigorous man. He had an unfailing gift of the 
emphatic argumentative kind, a form of speech which was 
practised to perfection by Bradlaugh, and also by 
Mrs. Besant, and always suggested a case of steel and an 
iron personality behind it. Yet Sir Thomas Whittaker 
was by no means a man of iron. Save on temperance, 
where his opinions were fixed, he was rather inclined to 
the arts of compromise, or rather he fell into its net, 
without seeming to realize that he was there. Stalwart 
resolutions would be taken, and Sir Thomas greeted as 
their mainstay ; but when the battle was joined his name 
was occasionally called in vain. In this he seemed to me 
to illustrate a malady in later Liberalism, rather than 
to be himself an example of spiritual inconstancy. The 
world grew too fast for the old Liberal formule, the 
spirit behind them died away, and the average Liberal 
felt, himself assailed on all sides, and unable to turn 
his steel against the many-pointed attack. The 
philosophy of latter-day Radicalism was never indeed 
re-stated ; and that is one reason why so much of its 
vital force has disappeared, or melted away in 
compromise. 


I aivE a warm welcome to the first number of the 
new ‘‘ Review of the Foreign Press,’’ the Economic issue 
of which lies on my table. It seems to me to have the 
qualities of wide range and real impartiality which 
distinguished even the War issues of this excellent 
publication. Its reappearance is of essential value to 
journalism. 


Ho.ipay Moons :— 

Tue orthodox Hell is a place where debts are paid 
by making the debtor bankrupt. 

Men like being a little in love; women never. 

Clearness is the Law of literature: feeling its Gospel. 

Who ever wrote more unreadable stuff than 
Voltaire, or said things more perfectly ? 

It is no use being indignant with Hell. 

The function of criticism consists in the discernment, 
not of the lesser lights of literature, but of the greater. 

Forgiveness is the only true Treaty of Peace; and, 
as a rule, those who bar it have nothing to forgive. 

Why should we lack hope of the revival of the 
religion of Jesus? Has not his Church forsaken him and 
fled ? 

The world is lost so long as, with equal assurance, 
it says the good word and does the evil deed. 


A Wavraner. 
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Life and Letters. 





A REVOLUTION IN SCIENCE. 


At a meeting of the Royal Society on Thursday, 
November 6th, the Astronomer Royal announced the 
verification of a prediction pre-eminent among the daring 
prophecies of science. The assembly was worthy of the 
occasion—the hall crowded with leaders of scientific 
thought, the President Sir Joseph Thomson, and in the 
dim background the picture of Newton with its age-long 
welcome to those 


“Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone.” 


The contrast between the fact announced and the vast 


issues depending on it heightened the romance. 

The mere fact was one of childish simplicity. 
Professor Einstein had calculated that rays of light 
passing in the neighborhood of the sun from the stars 
behind it should be almost imperceptibly deflected by a 
gravitational attraction to the sun. The result of this 
deflection would be that stars whose apparent positions 
are in the neighborhood of the sun (though, of course, 
almost infinitely more distant from us) should appear as 
slightly displaced out of their proper positions away from 
the centre of the sun. In general such stars cannot be 
observed, because the sun’s light overpowers them. We 
have, therefore, to wait for an opportunity of seeing the 
background of sky immediately surrounding the sun. 
Such an occasion is offered by an eclipse when the moon 
cuts off the sun’s light and luckily enough is only just 
big enough for the job, so that it leaves the surrounding 
sky open for our inspection. The method of observation 
is to photograph that portion of the heavens so as to 
obtain a plate containing the moon in the centre blotting 
out the sun behind it, and also containing as much of 
the sky with its stars as can be got into a plate suitable 
for measurements of astronomical precision. The 
configuration of the stars on the plate can now be 
compared with their known configuration as observed at 
night when there is no sun in the foreground. In this 
way by the exercise of almost inconceivable skill in 
delicacy of observation and in the elimination and 
estimation of sma!l errors the minute displacements (if 
any) of the stars due to the presence of the sun can be 
detected. 

An exceptionally favorable eclipse occurred in the 
summer of this year, and two English expeditions were 
sent out, one to Sobral on the northern coast of Brazil 
and the other to Principe, an island off the West African 
coast. The African expedition had ill fortune. For 
nature, with majestic indifference to petty human 
curiosity, allowed a light cloud at the critical moment 
partially to veil the sky, so that only two stars appeared 
on the plates. Luckily the Brazilian expedition was 
more successful and obtained seven fine plates with as 
many as eight stars on them. Nothing less than a theory 
of the universe depended on the examination of these 
few photographs. Antecedently any one of three results 
appeared to be possible. There might be no apparent 
displacement of the stars. Such a result would be the 
outcome of orthodox scientific theory. There might be 
an average displacement through 0”.75 (seconds of 
angular distance). This would indicate an interesting 
action of gravitation on light which is deducible from 
a theory which Newton himself had indicated as a 
possibility. Lastly there is LEinstein’s prediction. 
According to him the deflection should average 1”.75. 

The Astronomer Royal announced that in his 





judgment, after making all necessary corrections and 
allowances, the observed average deflection was about 
1”.9, with a margin for uncertainty. The Sobral plates 
by themselves gave 1”.98 and the Principe plates 1”.62. 

This is not the only triumph for Einstein’s theory. 
He had previously explained by it certain peculiarities in 
the orbit of the planet Mercury which had defied previous 
investigators. On the other hand there has been one 
failure. The theory demands that in certain circum- 
stances there should be a minute observable displacement 
in lines of the solar spectrum. This result has been 
looked for and not observed. But further confirmation 
of a difficult observation is desirable. 

Einstein’s theory can be summarily stated as being a 
modification of the Newtonian law of gravitation, a 
modification quantitatively very minute. It also involves 
the extension of the gravitational effect to light. Now, 
if the theory were merely this, it would indeed be of 
prime scientific importance; but it would not involve 
anything very revolutionary. Newton himself 
contemplated as possible both clauses of this adjustment 
of his law. 

The absorbing interest of Einstein’s investigations 
rests on the fact that they depend on adjusting the law 
of gravitation so as to make it square with the 
modern doctrine of relativity, of which Einstein 
himself is one main originator. There are yet other 
experimental grounds for believing in this doctrine, apart 
from the law of gravitation which Einstein has deduced 
from it, and many people who accept it have hitherto 
rejected this particular deduction. These further 
grounds are connected with the failure, either by optical 
or by other electro-magnetic methods, to detect evidence 
of the earth’s motion through the ether. The theory of 
relativity is the product of mathematicians working from 
electrical data ; most physicists have hitherto looked on it 
coldly. But after its astounding run of luck in the way 
of experimental verification, it has got to be taken 
seriously. 

No one who knows the theory will feel inclined to 
blame the physicists for shying at it. Fantastic 
consequences flow from it, consequences quite inconsistent 
with the traditional philosophy of science, which is in the 
main the legacy of the Aristotelian domination of the 
Middle Ages. In those times men took refuge from a 
disorganized world in a certain trim tidiness of thought. 
Accordingly when modern science started on its career in 
the seventeenth century it took over the concept of a 
material universe adventuring through a space and a time 
which would be otherwise empty and eventless. Science 
has persistently endeavored to explain any observed 
happening in terms of the fact that at a certain time 
certain material is in one place and is going somewhere 
else. The great mathematical philosophers, Descartes 
and Leibnitz, struck a note of warning as regards space, 
and long ago science has nominally adopted from 
philosophy the doctrine of the relativity of space. This 
means that space is only a way of expressing connections 
between the materials which are nominally said to be 
in space. Accordingly, there cannot be first space and 
then the things to put in it, any more than there can be 
first the grin and then the cat to fit on to it. This doctrine 
of the relativity of space reduces all statements about 
configurations and motions of matter in space to state- 
ments about relations and changes of relations between 
various bits of stuff. But science has never taken this 
conclusion very seriously, end has been content to rest on 
the fact that, since in practice it is impossible to detect 
absolute motions, only relative motions enter into its 
reasonings and observations, 
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The modern theory extends the doctrine of rela- 
tivity to time. For it time is nothing else than a certain 
interconnection between the events which are said to be 
in time. But the doctrine'goes further. Einstein laid 
down the principle that the measurement of time is only 
achieved by following the life-history of some recogniz- 
able entity in the universe, such as our earth for example. 
Accordingly each such entity has its own private time, 
and the inhabitants of the earth who adopt earth-time 
only achieve a public time for the universe by judgments 
founded on their system of intercommunication with 
the rest of the universe. Furthermore the public 
time for earth inhabitants will differ from the public 
time of other beings on other bodies in diverse circum- 
stances. 

Experimental evidence suggests that, however your 
fundamental time-giving body is comporting itself, the 
velocity of light will appear to you to be the same. An 
estimate of this velocity should be the major premise in 
every argument as to quantitative effects; for it is the 
one fundamental measurement on which all beings 
throughout nature can hope to agree. It follows from 
this assumption that measurements of space and 
measurements of time are interconnected. Furthermore, 
beings throughout the universe will not even agree as to 
their judgments of simultaneity. For Jones, on the 
earth, event A happened before event B; while B 
preceded A for Ariel on a comet. Such divergences 
will be small and quite inappreciable for ordinary 
observation. And yet, make them as small as you will, 
they must necessitate a theory of things which is destruc- 
tive of prevalent scientific philosophy. 

The shocking character of these affronts to common- 
sense arises, in the opinion of the writer, from the failure 
of the revolutionaries to be radical enough. For example, 
some of Einstein’s conclusions as to gravitation have been 
expressed in terms of paradoxical properties of space 
such as distortion and curvature. This is a mode of 
expression very useful to mathematicians. But on the 
relativistic theory the very concept of a unique three- 
dimensional space must be abandoned. Imagine your- 
self in the cabin of a steamer on a smooth day. You 
observe a point on the floor. This is for you a fixed 
point. The man in the anchored lightship which the 
steamer passes would judge that you are observing the 
successive events along a track of points, and the man 
in the moon would increase the complexity of the 
observed locus. If relativity be accepted, a point in a 
timeless space is simply the aggregate of a string of 
ideally small events which are to be observed under 
certain circumstances. Accordingly the circumstances 
of observation must determine the meaning of the space 
that you are talking about. If you ignore these conse- 
quences of your theory, affronting paradoxes inevitably 
arise. 

Again, it is clearly seen that a materialistic ether— 
that eminent Victorian—must go. But matter as 
ordinarily understood must go with it. The objections 
to the ether are equally objections to the current concept 
of matter. The situation demands a thorough-going 
reconstruction of the principles of natural knowledge. 
The conditions to be satisfied are on the one hand an 
admission of the new outlook and on the other hand an 
interpretation which preserves a meaning for those well- 
attested concepts which have proved their value for the 
expression of the facts of nature. 

In short, Berkeley has been avenged, and the 
revolutionaries have stormed the last stronghold of 
Aristotelian scholasticism. 


A. N. WHItTeBEaD. 





THE MIND OF AN _ ARISTOCRAT. 

Our classical literature is poorer than that of France or 
Germany in the self-expression of the aristocratic mind, 
and among living writers we have met only one who 
deserves high rank. Whether in politics or philosophy 
or religion, tlie typical English voice has, on the whole, 
been democratic. Among professed philosophers we can 
recall only one of the first rank, Mr. F. H. Bradley, 
whose ‘‘ Ethical Studies ’’ places him definitely on the 
side of a static view of life, and it was an early work 
which he has never reprinted. Our native schools, from 
Locke to the Utilitarians, have been liberal and humani- 
tarian. Even when we borrowed Hegelianism from 
Germany we avoided its high doctrines of State Toryism, 
and gave it in Green and Caird an advanced liberal color. 
In writers of “old families’? we have never been poor, 
but the most conspicuous of them have rushed, like 
Shelley, to the succor of the dispossessed. Burke, who 
might in some phases seem an exception, was too variable 
to be reckoned, and his methods of inspired and 
passionate exaggeration lacked the repose of an 
aristocratic view of life. “ Dizzy’’ rather aspired to 
the distinction than achieved it: at his best he was a 
demagogue who liked his crowd select. Froude came a 
little nearer to our notion of the past. 

It is, perhaps, among Churchmen that we should 
find the names who come nearest to our conception of the 
aristocratic mind, and the only living writer who seems 
to us worthy of the name happens to be the Dean of St. 
Paul’s. Like many others who are not of his school of 
thought, we confess that we have known him hitherto 
only as the author of unexpected and unpopular para- 
doxes, who figures in the daily Press as “the gloomy 
Dean.’’ These fragments had always piqued our 
curiosity, but we had not suspected until ‘ Outspoken 
Essays ’’ (Longmans, Green & Co.) came our way, how 
consistent and deep is the philosophy, how bold and 
trenchant is the critical faculty which underlay these 
obiter dicta. Our unspeakably vulgar and frivolous 
Press has treated Dean Inge as an intellectual freak. 
The fact is that he is without a doubt one of the first 
minds of our generation. He is the master of a style 
which it would be difficult to surpass among contem- 
poraries for its ease and strength. He carries a broad 
equipment of scholarship and learning that is even rarer 
in our day than a good style. He has the historical sense 
in which most speculative writers fall short, and some of 
the pages in this book which deal with the subject of 
population in Europe and with the evolution of the High 
Church movement are masterly though only incidental 
contributions to social history. Above all, he has a 
speculative outlook which is as firmly defined as it is 
consistent. It is all of a piece; whether he talks of the 
war, of the birth-rate, of the Church, or of immortality, 
one feels that it is one strong and virile personality which 
has shaped these various but co-ordinated opinions. 

The intellectual courage of Dean Inge is already 
legendary. One sometimes suspects that he flings out 
these provocations as a gage of battle to the Philistines, 
much in the spirit of Shelley when he called himself an 
Atheist. They happen, however, to arise with an 
inevitable logic from his view of life. One winces a little 
at the statements that “there is no proof that we have 
changed much since the first stone age,’’ that ‘“ our 
species is the most cruel and destructive of all that inhabit 
this planet,’’ or that “ European man, the fiercest of all 
beasts of prey, is not likely to abandon the weapons that 
have made him the lord and bully of the planet.’”’ One 
realizes, however, that this pessimism is deliberate and 
reasoned, when he reminds us with a flash of cold fact 
that “the normal condition of every species is not 
progress but stationariness.’’ Again, his views of the 
practical effect of Christianity upon society seem wilfully 
startling, until one realizes that they are really a deduc- 
tion from his general belief that ideas and the will are 
of minor importance as agents in the shaping of society 
in comparison with biological conditions. He will tell 
us bluntly that “organized religion has been a failure”’ 
since the days of Constantine, or again that the cause 
of peace has nothing to hope from organized religion. 
He warns us that “the deeply-rooted prejudices which 
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keep the majority on a lower level, must prevent the | 


Gospel of Christ from dominating mundane politics or 
social life.’? He seems, indeed, to think (p. 252) that 
the Church itself has rarely if ever been Christian, save 
amid the persecutions of the early centuries. He comes 
near to saying indeed that Christianity is intelligible 
only to scholars :— 

“The truth is that Christianity, as a dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical system, is unintelligible without a very 
considerable knowledge of the conditions under which 
it teok shape. But what are the ancient Hebrews and 
the Greeks and Romans to the working-man?”’ 

What are they for that matter to our semi-literate upper 
class? Of the belief that democracy is really pacific, he 
is peculiarly scornful. It may have a selfish prejudice 
against capitalistic wars, but what will it do when it feels 
the edge of Asiatic competition? Cheerfulness comes 
breaking in upon this pessimism, only when he reflects 
that the human race has still some hundreds of thousands 
of years to run, and that before its term is reached, 
birth-control may have ended the pressure of population 
on the earth’s riches. 

The root of Dean Inge’s pessimism is in reality a 
rather acute phase of aristocratic fear. He has a fine 
stoical passage on the contempt of death. He breaks 
out now and again into a rare sentence of elation as he 
speaks of the great English adventurers. But he is 
timidity personified when he faces the English working- 
man. Itis not a personal idiosyncrasy. Plato must have 
had the same foikle, and the Dean is before all else a 
Platonist, who finds in the New Testament some naive 
but moving echoes from the Academy. He feels the 
hungry generations treading him down: he shrinks from 
the class war: he dreads especially the prolific birth-rate 
of the laboring class: he shudders at the “ insatiate greed 
of our new masters.’’ He will acquiesce in democracy 
as the least of all evils in government, but he sees in it 
mainly an engine by which the majority imposes the 
taxes which the minority must pay. Our social reforms 
he considers as “‘ dysgenic’’: the burden of providing 
“doles’’ for the “ parasitic ’’ laboring class is tending 
to oppress the aristocracy of birth and talent. Its birth- 
rate is already low, and it will eventually be taxed out 
of existence. He has no liking for the master-class of our 
new industrial civilization; it is in the “ intellectuals ’’ 
(Plato’s ‘“ guardians ’’) that he sees the salt of the earth, 
and for these he can augur no happy future. The best he 
can propose is that they shall found a quasi-monastic 
lay order, for mutual protection, and somehow withdraw 
from the wind and the rain, wrapping their cloak (it is to 
be a simple uniform) around them. These evils may be 
a passing phase. Birth-control will do much. Indus- 
trialism will wither. Our coal will give out. We may 
return to a happy eighteenth century condition, and 
perhaps (who knows?) a few of our old families will have 
survived. Science at any rate may defy its two enemies 
—the Church and Bolshevism. 

A summary of views with which one disagrees is 
apt to verge on parody, and this summary does no sort of 
justice to the learning of the Dean’s historical argument, 
or to the distinction of phrasing in which he states it. 
One might do battle with him in the foreground of some 
of these opinions. How much, for example, of the burden 
of taxation which he deplores is due to social legislation, 
and how much to armaments and war debts? Is the 
misery of the intellectuals (only too real in the case, for 
example, of the teachers) really attributable to taxation, 
and ought we not rather to blame the scale of their 
salaries? Again, do the numbers of the “ predatory ’”’ 
majority really give them the power in the State? Does 
not the social prestige, the command of capital, and the 
ownership of the Press which belong to the privileged 
class immensely outweigh in terms of effective power the 
nominal voting rights of the many? These things, how- 
ever, are the small change of argument. The real line of 
cleavage between this aristocratic view and our own demo- 
cratic creed, 1s that the Dean believes in birth, while we 
trust, in the broad sense of the word, to education. 

He sees that the future, as he reads it, offers an 
increasingly gloomy prospect to the comparatively few 
familiee which really do maintain from generation to 
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generation a high level of culture. Below them, it is 
the lower, the relatively barbarous stocks, which 
multiply, while State hygiene and “‘ doles’’ tend to save 
them from the usual penalty. Not only do they breed 
with imprudence: their progeny tends now to survive 
in ever-increasing numbers. The process would certainly 
justify the gravest fears for civilization if one were to 
assume that heredity is a tyrannous master, and left out 
of account the effect upon these lower stocks of steadily 
improving conditions. The real basis of a democratic and 
progressive creed is, to our thinking, the belief that 
human nature is an infinitely malleable stuff, which may 
be changed and improved at will by modified conditions. 
In our belief the real shaping of the mind takes place 
after birth: what is inherited is at most a physical tem- 
perarent. A changeling of good heredity will not grow 
up an aristocrat if it is reared in a slovenly garret in 
Whitechapel: a baby from Whitechapel will have every 
chance, if it is adopted on equal terms into one of the 
For a century 
and a half, the creed which the fathers of the revolution, 
from Helvétius to Condorcet, were the first to state, that 
“education ’’ could, if a State were resolute, make a 
new race of supermen from existing stocks in something 
like a generation, has floated before the minds of 
Liberals, who had never the faith nor the will to put it to 
the test. We have been content to set ill-paid 
teachers under intolerable conditions to teach the three 
R’s to half-fed children. We have never attempted in 
real earnest to give to the children of the poorest stocks 
from their early years the chance which the children of 
the few inherit. The thing could be done. It is only 
the want of faith, the lack of money, and class prejudice, 
which stand in the way. The Dean shares the common 
prejudice against Bolshevism. As we saw for ourselves 
in Hungary, as we have learned from good witnesses 
from Russia, it is precisely under Bo'shevism that this 
now hoary revolutionary faith in education is, for the first 
time in the world’s history, being put to the test. The 
Bolshevik acts on the belief, which all Liberals have 
professed, that our race can be improved, nay, trans- 
formed, not by eugenic selection, but by the extensive 
culture of the whole stock. If the Dean’s unhappy 
“intellectuals’’ withdraw from democracy for mutual 
protection, they will be submerged by the barbarian 
flood. Their safety is to go out into the highways and to 
raise the many to their level. 

We should be sorry to end on a polemical note: 
Dean Inge is always provocative of thought, but the 
reflections which he stimulates in his essays on religion 
are nearer to silent eratitude than to discussion. There 
is not much in our language on the subject of immortality 
to equal in sanity and insight the last of these essays. 
It does not, to our thinking, come even near to vindicat- 
ing what the human heart means by its craving for 
personal immortality. To identify oneself with the 
Absolute is rather to acquiesce with reverence in one’s 
own extinction. The mystic survives by the suicide of his 
finite self. We do not know whether this is Christian 
doctrine, but it is, like all the best and some of the most 
questionable of the Dean’s writings, a great and noble 
restatement of Platonism. 





RATTLED INTO BARBARISM. 


Ir was rather more than ten years ago that the phrase 
was first sprung upon us all. There was some conference 
in London to promote the unity of the Empire, or of the 
world. At one of the dinners appropriate to so 
harmonious an occasion, the diners were seated at 
separate tables according to the main political divisions 
of the time—lLiberals at some tables, Conservatives or 
Tmperialists at others. Lord Rosebery had been invited 
to display his celebrated tact by pleasing all, and he 
succeeded. He succeeded so well in pleasing each set 
of tables in turn that a deaf man could have conjectured 
the purnort of his remarks by watching the faces or the 
applauding hands of this group or that. At last he 
began to speak of the ominously increasing armaments 
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in Europe and this country, how incalculable was the 
waste, how hideous the prospect. Raising both hands high 
above his head, as his manner was, he cried in prophetic 
tones, ‘‘ We are all rattling into barbarism!’’ The 
Liberal tables shouted applause ; the Imperialist tables 
sat glum. 

And now the words of the prophet are fulfilled. We 
have rattled, or, as the army would say, we have been 
rattled, into barbarism. History shows no parallel to 
the present condition of Europe since the Empire of the 
Cesars failed to maintain the Roman Peace, and for 
generation after generation horde after horde of bar- 
barians crept and intruded and climbed into the urbane 
precincts of ancient grandeur, and roamed with inquisi- 
tive wonder among luxurious palaces and shining temples 
beyond the dreams of their savagery. Or, if some lesser 
parallel is sought, it can only be found among the ruins 
of Central Europe during the final stage of the Thirty 
Years’ War, when, as Rawson Gardiner tells us in his 
history :— 

“Qutrages of unspeakable atrocity were committed 
everywhere. . . . Even apart from its excesses, the war 
itself was terrible enough. When Augsburg was besieged 
by the Imperialists, after their victory at Noérdlingen, 
it contained an industrious population of 70,000 souls. 
After a siege of seven months, 10,000 living beings, wan 
and haggard with famine, remained to open the gates 
to the conquerors, and the great commercial city 
dwindled into a country town.” 

And of the final peace the same great historian writes :— 

‘““What a peace it was when it really came at last! 
Whatever life there was under that deadly blast of war 
had been attracted to the camps. . . . In the later years 
of the war it was known that a body of 40,000 fighting 
men drew along with it a loathsome following of no less 
than 140,000 men, women, and children, contributing 
nothing to the efficiency of the army, and all of them 
living at the expense of the miserable peasants who still 
contrived to hold on to their ruined fields. If these 
were to live, they must steal what still remained to be 
stolen; must devour, with the insatiable hunger of 
locusts, what yet remained to be devoured. . . . Ger- 
many lay for a time in the insensibility of exhaustion.” 

That description holds for the present day, but the 
ruin extends far beyond the limits of what was Germany 
then. It involves all the Germany of last year, all the 
Austrian Empire of the Thirty Years’ War, | the 
whole of Russia together with Poland, the lesser 
bordering States, and the Balkan nationalities which 


‘then were provinces of the Turkish Empire; to say 


nothing of regions in France, Belgium, and Italy. Who 
will ever recount the “‘ outrages of unspeakable atrocity ”’ 
still being committed upon the frontiers of eastern and 
south-eastern Europe? Once more we see those “‘ bodies 
of fighting men’’ passing like locusts over the face of 
the land, living at the expense of the miserable peasants, 
and adding devastation to devastated homes. Czecho- 
Slovaks only recently withdrawn from Russia, 
Roumdnians only recently, if even yet, withdrawn from 
Hungary with the spoils of their piratical brigandage, 
Bermond’s body of fighting men still established in 
Courland, D’Annunzio’s body of fighting men still estab- 
lished in Fiume. Again we see great commercial cities, 
like Vienna and Buda-Pest, fast dwindling into country 
towns ; and again there is a proletariat and a peasantry 
which must steal what remains to be stolen and devour 
what remains to be devoured. 

One of Edward Carpenter’s best books is called 
‘* Civilization, its Cause and Cure.’’ We need not here 
consider the ‘‘ Cause,’’ but, throughout the greater part 
of Europe, what we used five years ago to regard as 
civilization seems in a fair way to be cured. ‘“‘ He died 
cured,’’ said the doctor of his patient in the satirist’s 
story ; and on those terms the cure of civilization is likely 
w be complete. One observes especially the collapse of 
city life, and, after all, it is in cities that civilization 
finds its being and expression, as the very word for it 
implies. What is meant by civilization has never been 
reached by an entirely agricultural or pastoral people, 
occupied in their corn, their cabbages, their sheep, and 
the charms of Chloe. A poet may call their state too 
happy, did they but know it, but it is not what is meant 
by civilization, and a poet reduced to their condition 





would know his unhappiness fast enough. It is in cities 
that civilization centres, and some of the most famous 
cities of Europe are fading away, or lie in the insensibility 
of exhaustion. No doubt, there are many reasons for 
such decay, but our old friend Adam Smith expounds 
one among the chief. Speaking of the overthrow of 
Roman civilization, to which we have referred, he says :— 
“ The confusions which followed so great a revolu- 
tion lasted for several centuries, The rapine and 
violence which the barbarians exercised against the 
ancient inhabitants, interrupted the commerce between 
the towns and the country. The towns were deserted 
and the western provinces of Europe, which had enjoyed 
a considerable degree of opulence under the Roman 
Empire, sank into the lowest state of poverty and 
barbarism.” 
The reason he finds under his main law of ‘“‘ The Natural 
Progress of Opulence,’’ and indeed it is obvious :— 
“The great commerce of every civilized society is 
that carried on between the inhabitants of the town and 
those of the country. It consists in the exchange of 
rude for manufactured produce, either immediately or 
by the intervention of money, or of some sort of paper 
which represents money. The country supplies the town 
with the means of subsistence, and the materials of 
manufacture. The town repays this supply by sending 
back a part of the manufactured produce to the inhab- 
itants of the country.... The gains of both are 
mutual and reciprocal.” 

It seems a simple process. At all events cities and 
civilization are founded upon it. But what if the country 
which supplied the rude produce is cut off from the city ? 
What if the city has no manufactured produce to 
exchange? What if there is no money to help the 
exchange by its intervention, and no sort of paper which 
represents money, or represents anything better than 
paper? Many of the noblest cities of Europe—true 
centres of modern civilization—have to answer all those 
three questions now. They are cut off from the countries 
that used to supply their food and rude produce. For 
want of coal and engines, they have no manufactured 
produce to exchange for oniling that the remaining 
country districts could supply. What is more, they are 
cut off from the rude produce they used to draw from 
other nations and across the sea ; they are cut off, partly 
by a hostile blockade, partly because they have nothing 
to give in exchange. They have no money valuable in 
itself, as gold and silver always will be so long as women 
like to wear them ; and they have no paper representing 
money even to their own country people. Uncivilized 
barter has become the only exchange. In one great city 
Professor Goode, the distinguished correspondent of the 
‘“‘ Manchester Guardian,” wanted to buy sugar and 
offered paper money. ‘‘ That’s no good,’’ said the seller, 
‘“‘I have pounds weight of that. Give me salt and I’ll 
give you sugar.’’ There is something sweetly primitive 
in such barter, but it wants a lot of pockets if you have 
to carry all your exchangeable goods with you. And 
how about the higher products of civilization? How 
much sugar would one of our poets get for a copy of a 
sonnet or a yard of vers libre? How much salt 
would a Royal Academician get for ten square feet of 
painting? Hardly a pinch in the open market, we 
suppose. 

Such reasons for the collapse of city civilization ‘are 
simple and obvious, but there are others more obscure. 
In all great cities there have been large classes that have 
not lived by the exchange of manufactured produce, nor 
by the sale of their art or learning, but by the manipu- 
lation of finance, by the receipt of interest on foreign 
loans, or by the exploitation of foreign mines, railways, 
and steamboat lines in Turkey, Mexico, China, Persia, 
and Tsarist Russia. What new becomes of all the 
financiers, speculators, rentiers, and bankers in such 
cities as Frankfurt, Berlin, Vienna, Buda-Pest, 
Warsaw, Petrograd, Moscow, or Constantinople? 
London, Paris, Rome, and Madrid do not escape. In 
all the cities of Europe, the exchange is down. In some 
it is down to almost nothing. In others the whole system 
of credit and interest and stocks and shares has vanished 
like a vision faded. At the beginning of the war, people 
used to laugh at Mr. Norman Angell and think that it 
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was he and not Europe upon whom the Great Llusion 
had fallen. They were wrong. He said that, from the 
point of view of material prosperity, war was a 
disaster even for the victor. It was an “‘illusion’’ to 
suppose, as nearly everyone did suppose, that conquest 
brought prosperity to a State in modern Europe. His 
doctrine of illusion was only waiting for fulfilment, and 
it has fallen heavily as a judgment now upon the world, 
victors and vanquished alike. Some may say that the 
overturn of financial prosperity is of no great conse- 
quence. It is not our object to argue the point, but 
only to show the revolution in city life, and the collapse 
of much that passed for civilization before. ae 

We grant that the collapse of the civilized mind is 
a far more serious matter. All dwellers and travellers 
in the cities of Central and Eastern Europe agree in 
their evidence upon the collapse. During the war a 
spirit of hope and energy and self-restraint was main- 


tained by the intensity of the time, the call for service, | 


and the wider distribution of food and real or imaginary 
money. But now the end has come, and the spirit has 
fallen limp or dead. The evil is shown in various ways 
—sometimes by ‘‘ the desire for distraction at any cost; 
the anomalous outburst of dancing and reckless extrava- 
gance in other amusements,’’ noticed by our officers in 
Germany (White Book, Army, continuation of 52); more 
often by the apathy, listlessness, and hopelessness 
observed by Dr. Ernest Starling (White Book, Report 
on Food Conditions in Germany). In his General 
Conclusions, Dr. Starling writes :— 

“ The very perfection of social and economic organ- 
ization in Germany has proved her undoing. No other 
nation could have liquidated and thrown into the fight: 
ing line the whole of its resources in men and material. 
As a result, up to the last six months of the war, 
Germany was formidable in attack and defence. When, 
however, her fighting shell broke down at one spot, the 
whole thing collapsed, and the shell was found to be 
practically empty. This is the condition of Germany 
at the present time, her supplies of food and raw 
material exhausted, and her spirit broken.” 

The mood of former soldiers returning to city life 
contributes to the general collapse. For months, and 
perhaps for years, the soldier of all ranks except the 
highest has been treated as a child. He has been told 
exactly what to do at almost every hour of the day and 
night: when to go to sleep, when to get up, when to 
wash his face and change his shirt. He has been ordered 
to go here and go there, and the food has been put into 
his mouth, when there was any to put there. He has 
now carried the childish mini and habit into civil life, 
and finds it hard to be a citizen again. Meantime our 
politicians and diplomats insist upon prolonging the 
conditions that result in civic ruin. Passports, 
embargoes, restrictions, and exclusions are maintained. 
Every plea for reason, politeness, or a renewal of 
ordinary dealing is denounced as pro-German or pro- 
Bolshevik propaganda. And yet there is wisdom in the 
rule which says, ‘‘ Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
whiles thou art in the way with him ;’’ and even if the 
adversary is beaten, the rule holds good. For the real 
secret of European civilization is the solidarity of 
European life, in which, if one member suffers, all suffer 
with it. 





Music, 


ELGAR’S ’CELLO CONCERTO. 


Ir is always a pleasure to agree with Mr. Ernest Newman 
and, though his characterization of the first performance 
of Sir Edward Elgar’s new concerto as a remarkable 
exhibition of incompetence on the part of a great 
orchestra may, perhaps, be unduly severe, I quite agree 
with him that it was very poor, marvelling, at the same 
time, that so few of his colleagues have remarked on 
the fact. In modern orchestral music it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult for the mere listener to distinguish between 
bad interpretation and bad writing so that I hope another 
and better performance of the concerto may soon be 





possible. I do not think the audience truly realized the 
music at all, and Mr. Felix Salmond, excellent player 
though he is, gave an impression of nervousness and 
insecurity that emphasized rather than concealed the 
shortcomings of the orchestra. Not that Mr. Salmond 
played badly. On the contrary. But he seemed to lack 
the sense of mastery and ease that characterizes, for 
instance, the playing of Madame Suggia, in the face of 
which every difficulty appears a trifle and every note 
seems for the best in the best of all possible music. 

The concerto, conducted by Sir Edward himself, 
was handicapped further by the contrast with 
Scriabine’s ‘“Poeme de 1’Extase,’’ conducted by 
Mr. Coates. A great composer is not always 
a great conductor (though it seems impossible to 
persuade either composers or public of the fact), 
and Sir Edward suffered from comparison with 
Mr. Coates, who, had he never done anything else, 
would, by his performance of the Scriabine, have proved 
himself facile princeps among English conductors. This 
article does not deal either with Scriabine or Mr. Coates, 
but I cannot refrain from expressing admiration alike 
of the composition and the rendering of it. I have never 
watched a conductor get so “inside ’’ a work, with results 
so entirely satisfactory. I suspect however, the real trouble 
was insufficient rehearsal. It becomes every day more 
impossible, under modern English conditions, to give 
adequate preliminary attention to a whole programme. 
Complaint is useless. The cost of orchestral concerts 
remains almost prohibitive as it is. Unless the remunera- 
tion of orchestral players is lowered (which is undesirable) 
or the proprietors of the Queen’s Hall become philan- 
thropists (which is unlikely) or the public shows 
willingness to pay twice as much for concert tick2ts, we 
can do nothing but marvel at the excellence actually 
achieved. Accidents, like the bad performance complained 
of, will continue to happen occasionally. On the whole, 
they are not too frequent—less frequent, in fact, than 
our meanness and lack of public spirit deserve. 

In the circumstances, then, it is unfair and perhaps 
impossible to deliver any considered judgment on the 
concerto itself. One can only record an impression. Sir 
Edward was experimenting in a very hazardous medium. 
At the best of times the violoncello is an instrument most 
difficult to differentiate from the rest of the orchestra. 
Even in the concertos of Dvorak and Max Bruch the 
preoccupation of the composers with this difficulty is 
apparent. Yet they were able to employ far more drastic 
methods. In those days the concerto was primarily a 
display of virtuosity with everybody’s attention concen- 
trated on the soloist ; the orchestra provided an accom- 
paniment in a varying degree of prominence. The 
modern idea of the concerto, however, is gradually 
changing. More and more the solo instrument, instead 
of being like a display of fireworks against an appropriate 
background, tends to resemble the principal color or 
pattern of a piece of embroidery, more important, 
perhaps, than the other colors or patterns, but of 
precisely the same nature as they. 

Added to this, Elgar’s concerto is very much in his 
“ third manner,’’ the manner, that is to say, of the recent 
chamber music. All the rhetoric of the Violin Concerto 
and “‘ Falstaff’’ is gone; the reflective dominates con- 
tinually. Even the recitative with which the concerto 
opens is declamatory rather in the manner of a preacher 
announcing a text than of an orator delivering au 
address. Consequently the need not only for perfection 
of performance but for concentration of listening is very 
great; for there is little, if anything, to arrest the 
wandering attention. 

Now both these factors made, so to say, the worst 
of the concerto. One felt it, on the whole, dull—and 
then suddenly, unexpectedly, came a passage of great 
beauty. Such passages may reveal themselves increas- 
ingly as the concerto becomes familiar and the perform- 
ance becomes better. Sir Edward Elgar has aimed so 
high that, except under the most favorable conditions, 
we cannot be expected to appreciate or realize the nature 
of his aim. Up to the present we have not enjoyed 
those conditions. We must, I am afraid, leave it at that. 


Francis Tove. 
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Communications, 





WHAT NEW YORKERS ARE UP AGAINST. 
Zo the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I have been rediscovering my native city, a 
disconcerting experience. My first walk down Fifth 
Avenue left me bewildered and more than a little 
frightened. 

Who were these hordes of richly clad women that 
passed me, their plump bodies balancing on high heels, 
ther satin dresses gleaming on their haunches; or stood 
in groups gossipping and apparently unaware of the 
inconvenience they caused to others; or rolled by in an 
endless succession of great, perfectly appointed motor 
cars, a more imposing display of wealth, by the way, than 
any to be seen in London or Paris? Their type was un- 
familiar to me, the snatches of conversation I caught as 
I passed almost unintelligible. They and the rare men 
accompanying them were low-browed, short-necked, 
high-shouldered, almost flat-faced. They were nearly all 
fat. The men were fat behind the ears. They talked a 
kind of Babu English. They exuded money. They made 
me feel more alien than I have ever felt in the Rue de la 
Paix, and Piccadilly rose up before me as it were the 
main street of my own native village. 

Further down, where the shops were less like royal 
palaces, I came on a yet more disturbing crowd. It was 
noon. The garment-workers, the employees from all the 
workshops that have mysteriously moved into this, which 
was in my childhood the very centre of the respectable, 
dignified bourgeois life of the town (in fact, I was born 
and brought up there myself), these dirty, squalid, 
undersized men and women, strolled about, talking, 
spitting, and looking up with hostile black eyes at the 
motor-cars gliding by and the people in them. Was this 
New York? Were these people Americans? 

Jews, Lithuanians, Poles, Hungarians, Jews, 
Tchecho-Slovaks, White Russians, Italians, Finns, Jews, 
Jews, Jews. What were they thinking? What planning? 

My relief when I turned into the charming house 
with the quiet, cloistered court and little fountain where 
the real American women meet and work out schemes 
for “social uplift ’’ was quite comic. I felt that I had 
come home. Here was the familiar lanky New England 
type, with eye-glasses and smooth hair, and the more 
elegant but no less simple-minded New Yorker, and the 
competent waitress who knew everyone in the Club and 
respected herself as much as anyone; and here, also, the 
pleasantly natural nasal accent, so different from this 
new American dialect of the streets. 

“My dear,’’ said one of the group of women with 
whom I was lunching, “this labor situation is really 
impossible. My painter tells me he can’t take an order. 
The men are all on strike for $8 a day. They give $1.50 
when they are at work to the Union, and then they don’t 
mind taking a good long holiday at the rush season.” 

“T can’t get my windows cleaned,” said another. 
“Those men are on strike too for the same wage.”’ 

“Did you see the advertisement in the paper 
to-day?’ asked a third. ‘‘To college professors, 
librarians, and teachers. Why do you stick on at your 
low-paid work? We offer you better wages for shorter 
hours. Apply to the Window Cleaners’ Association.”’ 

“My cook wants $65 a month, now, and I have to 
give it to her.”’ 

“T have to pay my waitress $60.”’ 

“ And our ‘wages’ don’t increase,” sighed the 
harassed wife of a professor. “I have somehow to 
manage for all five of us on $3,000 a year. But do you 
know the joke on us? The college has had to raise the 
salary of the competent engineer who runs our heating 
and electrical plant to $4,000 and a motor car, $1,000 
more than we get!”’ 

“Speaking of jokes, I had an amusing experience 
with a colored lady who was sent by the Employment 
Agency to clean my flat,’’ said the hard-working secre- 
tary of a philanthropic society. ‘‘ She asked $4.35 a 
day, and then added that she expected all her meals 
besides. ‘And you'll get someone else to do the high 





work, won’t you, deary! I’ms’ fleshy, I couldn’t get up 
the ladder.’ I told her I had no one else to get up, and 
as I hadn’t time to do it myself, I was afraid she would 
not do. ‘No, dearie,’ she answered. ‘ We can’t suit 
each other, seemingly. Good-bye. No offence taken or 
meant.’ ”’ 

When we had stopped laughing, the little lady who 
couldn’t get her windows cleaned held up disconsolately 
a package she was carrying :— 

“ It’s getting beyond a joke,’’ she lamented. “ Here 
are twelve collars of my husband’s that I just can’t get 
washed. I go from place to place, but all the laundry- 
workers are on strike.”’ 

“ Did you hear what happened to Mrs. Mason, that 
most dignified of middle-aged dames? ’’ queried the first 
speaker. “When she was returning from a fruitless 
visit to the employment agency, she met a woman who 
used to work for her: ‘Oh, Mrs. Hennessey,’ she cried, 
‘do you know anyone who can do my washing for me?’ 
‘Yes,’ answered Mrs. Hennessey, ‘I do. Go home and 
look in the glass.’ ’’ 

After this instructive meal I went forth to one of 
the great department stores in search of a hat, and was 
again plunged into the alien world. Never have I seen 
greater assurance, never been more patronized, than by 
the small creature who deigned to tell me the prices of 
those I tried on, in a lingo that I could barely under- 
stand. I fancied a little velvet one, but confided to her 
my doubts of its suitability for an English winter. 

“Oh, that’s all right, dear,’’ she consoled me with a 
pitying smile. ‘‘ You’re thinking of them cheap valvuts 
that show the rain. Now this here is real sulk valvut, 
entahly relahble. Why, Ah have one exactly lahk ut 
musself, dear.’”’ But I despair of attempting to repro- 
duce her nasal-guttural corruption of our language. It 
was, I must in justice admit, no worse than Cockney. 

““ Are you Englush, dear?’’ she inquired conversa- 
tionally, while we were waiting for the change. 

“* Legally,’’ I told her; ‘‘I was born American.” 

“Were you, now?’’ she commented. “I should 
have thought you was Englush. You have that Englush 
accent. But it’s queer how living in a country you pick 
up the dialect.”’ 

An invincible thirst for information about this new 
world into which I had stepped now made me ask her 
what wages she was getting. 

“Seventeen dollars a week and commission,’’ she 
said. “ Brings it up to about twenty per. But Ah don’t 
belong here. Ah’m on strike.’’ 

“On strike? ’’ I echoed, bewildered for the moment. 

“Yes, Ah’m a striking wholesale millener,”’ she 
said proudly. 

‘“‘ And what are you striking for?’’ 

She gave me a glance of shrewd cunning and 
amusement. 

“Oh, the usual thing,’ she said, “ more wages and 
less work.” 

“ And what wages were you getting?’ I ventured. 

“Oh, between forty and fifty per week,’’ was her 
negligent reply. “ Here’s your change, dear.’’ 

Ten pounds a week, five hundred and twenty pounds 
a year, for a little girl of nineteen who trimmed hats for 
the wholesale trade, while the college professor only gets 
£600. And the chit was striking for what she called 
“a raise.’’—Yours, &e., 

Miuprep Miturn Scorr. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND FOREIGN POLICY. 

S1r,—You lament the silence of ‘‘ Liberalism ” in foreign 
policy. 

It is not silent. What has happened is that it no longer 
finds expression through the political mechanism of the 
Liberal Party, although many Liberals remain attached to 
the Gladstone tradition. Such “ Liberalism” in foreign 
policy as survives the epidemic of lying on the part of our 
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public men which has bitten deep into the vitals of the 
nation, has passed from the Liberal Party to Labor. It is 
from Labor that comes to-day the appeal to the best instincts 
of the nation in regard to foreign policy—the best as they 
are also the wisest. And it is inevitable that it should be 
so. The leaders of the Liberal Party no longer represent 
“Liberalism” in foreign policy. They cannot. They 
abandoned it when they began that long course of deception, 
betrayal of popular rights, confessed, at last, but in part 
only, on August 3rd, 1914. In condoning that betrayal, and 
endeavoring to conceal its significance from the country and 
themselves by word-play, Liberals have proved themselves 
politicians first, and democrats a long way afterwards. They 
sought to save the Liberal Party at the expense of Demo- 
cracy. They have only succeeded in destroying the Liberal 
Party as a moral and spiritual force in the world. They 
thought party loyalty and devotion to political leaders more 
important than honesty to the people. It is not. 

Falsehood begets falsehood. It is the first step that counts. 
In this case the original falsehood, so long sustained and 
dominating the European situation for eight years, was of 
such a kind that if comprehension of it were not to bring 
political and personal ruin for the perpetrators, its tracks 
must needs be covered up with fresh falsehoods. And with 
every new advance on that road the power of the Liberal 
Party to stand for “ Liberalism” in foreign policy declined. 
The falsehood attributing to Germany sole and exclusive 
responsibility not only for the outbreak of the war, but for 
having plotted war and thrust it upon a pacific and unsuspect- 
ing Europe was deliberately inculcated by the leaders of the 
Liberal Party. It, and the Secret Treaties, prolonged the 
war unnecessarily for three years, thereby dvoming Europe 
to economic collapse. 

You publish this week two deadly quotations in which 
Mr. Lloyd George’s duplicity is contrasted with the 
simple straightforwardness of the man he employed 
and then repudiated. But an even more deadly 
parallel, because initially more far-reaching, would 
be Mr. Asquith’s speech on July 25th, 1912, on the Haldane 
negotiations, and Mr. Asquith’s speech on those same negotia- 
tions on October 3rd, 1914; or Isvolsky’s report on the Grey 
Doumergue-Cambon Conference in Paris on April 21st, 1914, 
and Sir Edward Grey’s reply to Mr. King in the House a 
week later. This dogma of Germany the sole criminal for the 
world-war and the sole plotter against the peace of Europe 
is now decisively disproved by the cumulative effect of recent 
disclosures—viz., the documents issued by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and extracted from the Russian archives ; the publica- 
tion of the terms of the Franco-Russian military alliance, 
which proves that a Russian general mobilization was 
regarded by the negotiators of that compact as equivalent to 
a declaration of war ; the documents published by the Serbian 
ex-Ohargé d’ Affaires at Berlin in conjunction with the— 
unchallenged—documents attached to the German White 
Book presented to the Paris Conference, and with the—still 
unchallenged—Belgian diplomatic documents published early 
in the war ; and, finally, by Lord Fisher’s avowals. Yet there 
is no sign of a willingness on the part of Liberals to recon- 
sider their post-war position. Mr. J. M. Robertson summons 
Mr. McKenna, Mr. Winston Churchill, and other leaders of 
the Liberal Party that was, to repudiate Lord Fisher’s revela- 
tions, if “ our country is to retain any credit with the world 
as an honorable Power.’’ They will not do so because they 
cannot. But the fact that they will not will not prove the 
“country” dishonorable. All that it will do will be to 
emphasize the country’s original and successive betrayals at 
the hands of some of its servants, and the distributed respon- 
sibility for the war which Liberals persist in denying. 

This dogma brought the world to the state of latent war 
which is called the “ Peace” of Versailles, because it pro- 
vided the material for the moral sanction of the people to 
the “knock-out’’ blow. The leaders of the Liberal Party 
knew how utterly false it was. They knew the part played 
by Tsardom in European affairs since the annexation of 
Bosnia. But they compelled the country to make of its 
acceptance the test of personal honor and patriotism. 

The Secret Treaties made during the war have destroyed 
the hopes ef the mass of humanity im a new international 
order, broken President Wilson, and ploughed an ever 
deepening furrow between the United States and ourselves. 
Who made them? Who, but the men who contrived these pacts 









while assuring the country that the war was being prosecuted 
for noble and unselfish aims? Once again they had betrayed 
the Democracy, and their action in so doing made them 
accessories in the insensate prolongation of the war, and in 
the slaughter of our best, sacrificed, as the blindest must now 
recognize, not for the salvation of mankind, but for the 
attainment of endy unjust in themselves and calculated every- 
where to strengthen the forces of militarism and of a pre- 
datory economic imperialism. They could not fall into line 
with Lord Lansdowne, because they themselves were the 
authors of the instruments which were extending and pro- 
longing the war. 

For these reasons, and for no other, is it that the Liberal 
Party can no longer express “ Liberalism” in foreign policy. 
Fer these reasons, and for no other, is it that the leaders of 
that Party are tongue-tied and powerless, and the Liberal 
Party impotent while reaction reigns supreme both in foreign 
and imperial policy, while the vast crime against the Russian 
people continues, and while millions have reached, or are 
reaching, the conclusion that from a political party whose 
leaders have so deceived and betrayed the Democracy there 
is nothing to hope.—Yours, &c., 

EK. D. Moret. 

Cherry Croft, King’s Langley, Herts. 

October 24th, 1919. 


STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 

Sir,—My friend, Stephen Reynolds, who died last 
February, left a will in which I was instructed to have 
possession of all his letters and papers for writing a bio 
graphy of him or compiling a volume of letters, “ both to be 
truthful and not mealy-mouthed.” I shall therefore be 
grateful if you will allow me, through the pages of THE 
Nation, to ask those who have letters from Stephen 
Reynolds to forward them to me for consideration. I will 
take great care of any letters that reach me, and return them 
to the owners in due course.—Yours, &c., 

Haroup WRicHT. 

“ Kirene,”” Banstead, Surrey. 

November 4th. 


THE CRISIS IN SYRIA. 

Smm,—Your correspondent, “ Mid-East,’ asks what 
solution Liberalism has to offer for the “ mess”’ in Syria, 
and replies that there is none unless we are guided by the 
principle of Justice. Is it possible to apply this principle 
to the Syrian question ? 

The majority of the population do not like the French 
and would welcome a British mandate. But if we are going 
to establish Protectorates over all countries where the 
majority would like us to do so, we shall have to add the 
greater part of non-British Africa and considerable parts 
of Asia and Europe to the British Empire. This we cannot 
afford todo. Our Imperialists are—perhaps unconsciously — 
the most amazing altruists and sentimentalists in history, 
but altruism is apt to be a costly business, and it is doubtful 
if we can maintain even our existing Empire with a volunteer 
army. 

There is something to be said, after all, for the Sykes- 
Picot agreement, which does at least safeguard our vital 
Imperialist interests. The sea-route to the East remains 
securely British, and Jibuti is almost the only conceivable 
menace to our communications with India. The people of 
Palestine, moreover, will enjoy the unspeakable blessings 
of British control, and will be loyal to us until, after a few 
years, they have forgotten the drawbacks of Turkish rule. 

The only practical alternative to an Anglo-French par- 
tition of Syria would appear to be direct control of the whole 
country by the League of Nations, which would doubtless be 
less obnoxious to Sheriff Feisul than a French mandate 
(though it would not please the Zionists). But we can hardly 
ask France to give up her mandate in Northern and Central 
Syria unless we are willing to give up our mandates in Meso- 
potamia and Palestine. Are Liberals prepared to do that ?— 
Yours, &c., 


LELAND Buxton. 





Sin,—Y¥our correspondent, ‘““Mid-Kast,’’ is wrong in his 
facts. The Emir Feisul’s army was never near Beyrut and 
Tripoli, which was occupied by General Bulfin’s 7th Division 
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accompanied by a detachment of the French Army, which 
marched up the coast road from Haifa. The feat is perpetu- 
ated in rock among the other inscriptions carved in the hill- 
side at the Dog River. When we entered Damascus on 
October 1st the Arab Army was co-operating on our right, 
and never came west of the city. My squadron was given 
the task of finding guards over the Christian and Jewish 
quarter hospitals, and consulates, and I had the oppor- 
tunity of discovering with what relief the non-Moslem popu- 
lace hailed our entrance to the town, and how anxious they 
were that we should not leave them to the tender mercies 
of the Arabs. On the whole I agree with your corres- 
pondent’s conclusions, though I doubt whether a stable 
Syrian or Arab Empire can be achieved without the guidance 
of a strong directing power from without.—Yours, &c., 
C. A. MANpDER, 
Major, 1/lst Staffs. Yeomanry, 
late 4th Cavalry Division. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE LEAGUE. 

Srr,—In your interesting article under above heading 
in your issue of lst November, you state as follows :—“ If 
Congress insists that the Monroe Doctrine is exempt from 
arbitration, and is subject to its own interpretation, &c., 
&e.”’ Surely this matter is settled already, and in favor 
of the Monroe Doctrine, in the conditions of the so-called 
League of Nations? It has always been a marvel to me 
that anyone can take this League into consideration or pre- 
tend any belief therein, when America deliberately con- 
tracted out of it at Paris under President Wilson.—yYours, 
&c., 

J. H. E. Rerp (Colonel). 
52, Sedlescombe Road S., St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE OLD-AGE PENSIONER. 

Sm,—lIt is proposed that Old Age Pensions should be 
increased. While this is talked about some of the old folks 
are starving. In one Union, however, where there is a 
humane Board of Guardians, they have tackled the difficulty. 
The 7s. 6d. is not enough to keep a man or woman in health, 
even if he does not die of actual starvation; so they have 
given meat, beef tea, milk, &c., &c., as ordered by the doctor, 
to the value of about 4s. to 100 pensioners. This is “ medical 
relief ’’ and does not cause loss of pension. Will other Boards 
make it known that, in case of need, they wish to help pen- 
sioners in this way ; and also ask their officers to “ watch’”’ 
all cases where persons have been in receipt of relief and 
have given up relief on taking the pension? In the “ Starva- 
tion” Lists there are usually persons who formerly have had 
velief and have resigned it on taking a pension.—Yours, &c., 


J. Tuxopore Dopp, M.A., J.P. 
55, St. Giles, Oxford. 


THE LOTTERY LOAN. 

Smr,—Why should we imitate Hun methods by raising 

a Lottery Loan when we might make use of British genius? 

Let us entrust Lord Northcliffe with the organization of a 

world-wide Imperial missing word competition and a 

hidden treasure search which shall reach from the Arctic 

to the Antipodes. By these he leapt to fame. By these he 

may become yet more famous and save the Empire.— 
Yours, &c., 

Rue Britannia. 


THE FAITH OF AN AGNOSTIC. 

Srr,—In the review of “The Faith of an Agnostic, or 
First Essays in Rationalism,” by Sir G. G. Greenwood, 
which is published in your issue of November Ist, your 
reviewer, in his last paragraph, speaks of St. Paul’s 
“contemptuous ” question, “ Doth God take care for oxen?”’ 
and quotes a passage from the book which seems to show 
that Sir George Greenwood imagines that St. Paul implied 
that God does not take care of oxen. But no fair-minded and 
intelligent reader of the passage in 1st Corinthians ix., 
9 and 10, can possibly believe that St. Paul’s question was 


It is perfectly clear that the answer to the question is yes, 
and therefore will He care for those that serve Him.— 
Yours, &c., 

Crcit RIcHARDSON. 


HOUSING AND NATIONALIZATION. 
Sir,—-It is at once very instructive and interesting to 
note that the Labor Party is now advocating the Nationaliza- 
tion of Mines on the ground that this would improve the 
housing conditions of the miners. 

In the “Daily Herald” for November 10th, under the 
heading of “ If the State Owned Mines,” it is suggested that 
if the collieries were nationalized garden cities could be 
planned and begun to-morrow for the benefit of the colliers 
who, it is said, are now living in miserable conditions. 
It is no doubt very convenient for the Labor Party to fall 
back upon the pretext that nationalization spells improved 
housing conditions, inasmuch as their excuse that it will 
benefit the consumer has been definitely abandoned, while, as 
regards the miners’ wages, they can hardly hope to see these 
much higher; but, none the less, the pretence that by 
nationalizing the mines we shall do something to better the 
housing conditions of the miners is at once impudent and 
misleading. 
There is no reason to suppose for one moment that such 
will be the case. Those workmen that are already employed 
in industries which are to-day nationalized—i.e., postmen, 
policemen, and the workers at Woolwich Arsenal and the 
Deptford Victualling Yard—are as badly housed as miners, 
and cannot get relief under the existing conditions. One 
reason of this, of course, is that the Government has ruled 
private enterprise out, so far as providing cottages for the 
workmen is concerned. This important matter has been 
taken in hand by a Government Department, with the inevit- 
able result, of course, that while we have a plethora of 
schemes, plans, and estimates, no houses whatever are forth- 
coming.—Yours, &c., 
B. T. GaTELEy. 
Settrington Road, Fulham, S.W. 





HVoetrp. 


MULTITUDES. 
Wuenrse there are many multitudes in the darkness of the city 
That has stamped out the daisies’ light, 
There is no joy on the faces of the houses, 
No flowers or plumage bright, 
But a drab multitude of dun-hued sparrows 
Hopping mid the people who pass— 
Their shadows flickering on the narrow paths, 
Shadows of the city’s grass. 


In the sunshine heavy, intense, and dark, 
Faint, unterrene in the night 

Under the fields of treeless stars, 
In the thin sifting rain of light; 

Where clouds, reclining, with great carved limbs, 
Above the city gaze— 

Vast, stone-hewed Gods that fled to the sky, 
Held fast in night’s cold blaze. 


The heads of the old in the street-aisled town, 
Are images chipped and blurred, 
The tide that flowed through their hardening limbs 
Now is shrunken and sleeps unstirred, 
Leaving a shadow on memory’s walls— 
Imagination’s haunting stain, 
Where the tiny billow of vanishing life 
Leaps up and leaps in vain. 


Multitudes of tulips in boxes standing, 
Glazed and smooth and bright ; 
Multitudes of windows framed and shining, 
In the sun’s warm, western light ; 
Multitudes of voices softer falling 
On the pavements and the walls— 
The lonely star-serenading winds 
‘Without the city halls, 





“contemptuous” or that he implied anything of the sort. 


W. J. Turner. 
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The GAorld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation’’ Orrice, THurspay Nicut. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
* “Sir Victor Horsley: A Study of his Life and Work.” 
Stephen Paget. (Constable. 21s.) 
\“Treland a Nation.” By Robert Lynd. 
7s. 6d.) 
“A Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years Ago.” 
Sedgwick. (Arnold. 10s. 6d.) 
“ Legend.”’ A Story. By Clemence Dane 


By 
(Grant Richards. 
By Douglas 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 
* * * 


“My friend Hunt,” wrote Shelley in the Preface to 
“ Adonais,” “has a very hard skull to crack, and will take 
a deal of killing. I do not know much of Mr. Hazlitt, 


Pg Hazlitt, however, knew a great deal about- 
Shelley. ‘“ The author of the ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ ”’ he 
wrote :— 


“has a fire in his eye, a fever in his blood, a maggot in his 
brain, a hectic flutter in his speech, which mark out the 
philosophic fanatic. The shock of accident, the weight of 
authority, make no impression on his opinions, which retire 
like a feather, or rise from the encounter unhurt, through 
their own buoyancy. There is no caput mortuum of worn- 
out, threadbare experience to serve as ballast to his mind; 
it is all volatile, intellectual salt-of-tartar, that refuses to 
combine its evanescent, inflammable essence with anything 
solid or anything lasting. Bubbles are to him the only 
reality...” ; 


and so on. 
* * x 


THE notion of a Shelley crazy among imaged planets is 
not only voiced by Hazlitt and Matthew Arnold, who made 
that famous mistake of his life. Francis Thompson was in- 
toxicated with his own plaything of fancy—an attenuated 
child sitting on the floor of heaven making castles out of 
star-dust, and for a capital to this airy pinnacle finds 
Crashaw, the feminine, voluptuous, semi-erotic Crashaw, a 
“Shelley manqué.”’ 
great poets. But it is rather more surprising to find the 
excellent Bagehot, a man far too sober of judgment for 
romantical gestures, taking Shelley so sententiously as he 
does. When he was a boy, Shelley used to down his 
opponent in debate by the solemnity-—“‘ What, then, does 
Condorcet say upon the subject?” and that hits off his 
critic to the life. ‘“ What, then, has honest Walter Bage- 
hot to say about this singular young man?”’ and one feels 
that he has even a sneaking sympathy for Sir Timothy 


Great poets are not at their best on 


Shelley’s remark when his son was expelled from Oxford 
for becoming the father of a literary enfant terrible: “If he 
had broken the Master’s windows, one could have under- 
stood it.’”” Had it been a child of healthy flesh and blood, 
like Wordsworth’s, for instance, in the exuberant days of 
the early Revolution, one can imagine the sly and pleased 
wigging Sir Timothy would have given his young dog. But 
a book on the “ necessity of atheism,” by the son of a pew 
renter! Bagehot, indeed, treated Shelley as an impulsive 
child with a mythopeic faculty of extraordinary power :— 
“The love lyric,” he says, “in its simplest form, is 
probably the most intense expression of primitive passion ; 
yet not in those lyrics where such intensity is the greatest— 
in those of Burns, for example—is the passion so dizzy, 
bewildering, and bewildered, as in the ‘ Epipsychidion’ of 
Shelley, the passion of which never came into the real world 
at all, and was wholly—and even Shelley felt it—inconsistent 
with the inevitable conditions of ordinary existence.”’ 


* * * 


Nor that Bagehot did not admire Shelley. On the con- 
trary, he put his finger on a characteristic of his specimen 
that Arnold and Hazlitt would have at once perceived to 
have given the show away. Bagchot calls it “refining the 
most inscrutable phenomena with the curious nicety of an 
attenuating metaphysician,”’ but what he means is that 














though Shelley had caught a tartar of a Pegasus, he kept 
his hands on the reins and his feet in the stirrups. A friend 
of mine who prefers Shelley and Bunyan above all other 
writers, partly because they are so quintessentially English 
and partly because they go so well together, was once dis- 
cussing reformers and their ways with a man who was hot 
upon the unpractical nature of dreamers. One of them, at 
any rate, said my friend, and he born more than a 
hundred years ago and dead before he was thirty, brought 
out the railwaymen the other day. And it would seem that 
the man who wrote :— 


“They dare not devise good for inan’s estate, 
And yet they know not that they do not dare. 
The good want power, but to weep barren tears, 
The powerful goodness want: worse need for them. 
The wise want love; and those who love want wisdom ; 
And all best things are thus confused to ill ”’ 


was not wanting in a certain business-like precision of 
judgment, apart from the fact that Lenin, who appears to 
have built a pretty solid fabric out of the gossamer of 
aspiration, is said to have quoted “ The Mask of Anarchy ” 
in an address to the Moscow Soviet. 


* * * 


THAT a poet who was so fastidious a craftsman that 
his collected works are crowded with “ cancelled passages "’ ; 
who could write a sonnet like “ Ozymandias,”’ whose every 
word bears its weight in gold and who had so penetrating 
a conception of his poetic duties that he stumped the 
country with them, so to speak, on a labor platform after 
Peterloo—should have the reputation of being a kind of 
peacock-tailed comet, is not so surprising as it sounds. It 
is the way of the world—or the literary critic—with odiously 
pertinent people. What is really surprising is that any- 
body should have imagined Shelley to have thought of 
himself as a conjurer @ la Genesis, turning out a jerry-built 
world in seven days. Shelley was not an “Old Moore’s 
Almanac,” making an entry on such and such a day of the 
week that mankind should be “ free, equal, pure, and wise.”’ 
He was a prophet and, as is the way of prophets, he not 
only predicted the promised land; he made it; he set it 
down in black and white where before there was only a 
blank. Thus wrought Christ, thus Buddha, Blake, and even 
a few more, thanks to the astonishing good luck of the 
world. Nature (as she always does) worked a miracle by 
natural means—the means in this case being Sir Timothy 
Shelley. And this miracle did such a piece of good business 
for the world, so seductive, a pearl of such price, that the 
world will not rest trying to get it for the remainder of its 


days. Verily, this miracle “ will take a deal of killing.” 
* * 
But, say the romantics, events have an unpleasant 


way of undoing your visionaries. Castlereagh, with his 
“seven bloodhounds,’’ Eldon dropping his millstone tears, 
Sidmouth on his crocodile, are mild-mannered men beside 
our Mr. Churchill. They after all did what they could 
according to their lights. Had Shelley lived in 1919 instead 
of 1819, he would have been reduced to the apostrophe of 
dying Lear—‘“ Pray you, undo this button. Thank you, 
sir,”’ and the rack of this tough world had been the bier of 
his muse. Even in the glorious kingdom of letters, he 
would have learned that artists and poets regarded the 
humanities, humanities to animal man and animal brute, 
as Philistine, a violation of artistic good form. He wouk| 
not so much have suffered, he would have been ridicule! 
out of his poetry. Well, Rome was not built in a day, an 
Darwin (who traced the origins of Shelley) has pointed out 
that it took a good long time to make him. It will not take 
a great deal less to make the men and women he wanted 
But it has not taken long to show what happens to a world 
which takes the anti-Shelley point of view. That seems 
practical enough and suggests a pointed observation at the 
end :— 
** Until Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates.” 


H. J. M. 
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‘“‘T have altered a good deal under the gripping influence 
of your Course, and’ continue to do so—I have gained tre- 
mendously on the spiritual or intellectual side—and as far 
‘a8 money is concerned, I am now possessed of a life-long 
(I am sure it will be life-long) impetus which will make it 
impossible for me ever to need money. I have earned and 
gained more cash since I took the Course than during any 
previous period of the same time. 

“We most of us have competitors and rivale—and woe to 
the non-Pelmanist who tries to run the race and win against 
a Pelmanist.’’ (F 13131.) 

The above letter has recently been received by the Pelman 
Institute. Some may consider it a remarkable letter. It is 
not a remarkable letter, however, from the Pelman point of 
view, as hundreds of equally striking letters are received by the 
Institute almost every day. But it contains certain points 
which will interest every reader. 


MAKING BRICHT MINDS. 

In the first place, it emphasizes the intellectual benefits of 
Pelmanism. ‘I have gained tremendously on the spiritual 
or intellectual side,’’ says the writer. The practical, business, 
and financial benefits which follow from a course of Pelmanism 
are so striking that sometimes this —s feature of the 
Pelman Course is apt to be overshadowed. But it is always 
present all the same. The atmosphere of optimism, the bright 
keenness of spirit, developed by Pelmanism is testified to by 
thousands. Men and women of all ages and professions write 
continually to say how Pelmanism has benefited them _intel- 
lectually, how it has given them a new outlook on life, how it 
has opened to them rich stores of knowledge and enjoyment 
unknown to them before, how it has rolled away the clouds 
of depression and unrest from their minds and enabled them to 
live fuller, richer, and happier lives. The records of the Pelman 
Institute are full of such cases. The good that Pelmanism is 
doing in this direction can never be over-estimated or too highly 
prai 

INCOMES QUADRUPLED. 
But then turning to the more practical side of Pelmanism, 


PELMANISTS v. NON-PELMANISTS. 


ASTONISHING TESTIMONY FOR READERS. 





“‘T am now possessed of a life-long impetus,’’ says the writer, 
“which will make it impossible for me ever to need money. 
i have earned and gained more cash since | took the Course 
than during any previous period of the same time.” This 
same experience has been that of thousands. Space is inade- 
quate to give the slightest idea of the work Pelmanism is doing in 
doubling, trebling, and quadrupling 
the income-earning power 


- of those who take the Course. In every profession that could 


be mentioned, in every form of business or industrial work in 
which people are engaged, there are literally hundreds of men 
and women who are earning bigger money, holding higher 
positions, and rising rapidly to the summit of their ambitions 
entirely through the increased efficiency brought about by a 
short course of Pelmanism. 


READ THESE EXTRACTS. 

Space forbids the quotation of further letters in full, but 
the following short extracts from letters recently received show 
the wide scope of Pelmanism and the way it appeals to the most 
diverse elements in the community :— 


The Pelman System continues to be of great service to me in 
every department of my work and leisure. PHYSICIAN. 

The Course has made a new man of me mentally. As a mental 
refresher for those about to take up a civil occupation after about 
five years’ interval it is ‘‘ the goods.”’ BANKER’S CLERK. 

I have learned to live a fuller and better life. More work done 
with less fatigue and no worry. Self-confidence increased ; greater 
will power. In short, I am a man and no copyist. 

SCHOOLMASTER. 

I have derived great assistance from my Pelmanism studies, and 
the most concrete sign is that I have received 40 per cent. increase 
in 9 months, mainly due to a deeper insight and concentration on 
my work. SWITCHBOARD ATTENDANT. 

The Course has worked wonders in my life that sometimes I am 
amazed at myself. CLERK. 

The benefit derived has been, to say the least, splendid. 

SECRETARY. 

It is a fine feeling to have—to know that whatever happens or 
whatever task or problem is set for you to do you can master it 
and bring it out to success. SALESMAN. 

All these increases—due to Pelmanism—are reported by 

Pelmanists, and the above extracts have been taken at random 
from a bundle of recent letters. They could be multiplied a 
thousand-fold. And the secret is this: all these le have 
got the ‘‘ impetus” mentioned in the first letter quoted, which 
carries them through all difficulties, ever onwards and upwards. 
This impetus is developed by Pelmanism which at the same time 
develops just these qualities : 


—tinitiative —Leadership 
—Energy —Obscrvation 
—Concentration —Self-Control 





—Determination —Self-Confidence 
—Retentiveness —Salesmanship 
—Tact —Judgment 
—Perspective —Resourcefulness 


(and others equally valuable) which make men and women 
efficient and which enables them to do more and better work in 
less time and with far less expenditure of time and energy. 


165 PELMANISTS IN ONE FIRM. 

So greatly is the value of Pelmanism appreciated by business 
men that batches of enrolment forms are constantly applied 
for by business firms in order that the whole of their staffs 
may be enrolled simultaneously. Well-known firms have 
enrolled as many as 


165, 145, 100, and 70 
members of their staffs in this way at one time. 


A well-known business man writes :— 

“I do not see how anyone can study the Pelman lessons 
seriously and not gain thereby, reaping a reward which—besides 
its definite and, in my case, tangible advantage—also brings 
with it developments which have no parallel in money values. 

“‘To those of my acquaintances who have been sufficiently 
interested to ask my opinion of the Pelman training, I have said 
—and shall continue to say :— 

«Take it—follow instructions carefully—and if at the end 
of the course you do not admit having gained something good, 
“= out of proportion to its cost, I will personally refund your 
outlay.’ ”’ 


THE “LITTLE MORE” THAT COUNTS. 

Finally, says our writer, ‘‘we most of us have competitors 
and rivals—and woe to the non-Pelmanist who tries to run the 
race and win against the Pelmanist.”” This is just what the 
famous M.P., T. P. O’Connor, says (as quoted in “ Mind and 
Memory,’’ a copy of which every reader can now obtain on 
application gratis and post free) : 

“ Of two young men in business, one takes the Pelman Course 
and the other does not. Other things being equal, the young 
man who takes the Pelman Course will quickly pass the one 
= has not availed himself of this advantage in the race of 
ife.”’ 
And this applies not only to ‘‘ young men,’’ but to men and 
women of all ages, as the records of the Pelman Institute show. 
these days of keen competition and a moderately high 
level of myers education and ability, it is the extra bit that 
counts, the extra bit of efficiency, the extra touch of enterprise, 
the extra amount of resourcefulness, invention, self-confidence, 
persuasiveness, and general capacity which means all the differ- 
ence between promotion and stagnation, between those who 
““go ahead”? and those who “stay where they are”’ or fall 
ind. It is this extra touch that Pelmanism gives; it puts 
a keen cutting edge to your mind, it gives you just those qualities 
which carry you forward. 


TO-DAY’S CREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

No one wlio wishes to get on—and who does not?—can 
afford to do without Pelmanism. If you are efficient already, 
Pelmanism will make you more efficient still. If you are handi- 
capped by faults which keep you down—mental faults such as 
indecision, forgetfulness, pessimism, timidity, lethargy, and so 
on—Pelmanism will banish these faults and make you alert, 
resourceful, keen, and efficient. 

Yet Pelmanism takes up little time. Its cost is small, and 
it is perfectly easy to practise. No hard study is Pelmanism, 
but a pleasant, delightful, and exhilarating recreation for your 
mind. Learn all about it to-day. The following coupon or a 
posteard will bring you full particulars post free by return. 
A copy of ‘‘ Mind and Memory,” @ copy of TJ'ruth’s Report 
on Pelmanism, and particulars enabling you to enrol for the 
complete Course on special terms will be posted you directly 
your application is received. Or call personally if you can. 
Address the Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1. You will never regret it. : 


Send this Coupon or a Postcard or Call TO-DAY. 





To the Peiman Institute, 
97, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
Sir,—Please send me gratis and post free a copy of the book 
“Mind and Memory,” a copy of J’ruth’s latest Report, and 
particulars of the Offer entitling me to take the complete Course 
of Pelmanism on special terms, 








All Correspondence is Confidential. 
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HRebdicwws. 


SIR EDWARD COOK. 


“More Literary Recreations.” 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


By Sir Epwarp Cook. 


Tue death last month of this accomplished man imparis to 
the reading of a most entertaining book, a second series of his 
“ Literary Recreations,” a mournful sense of loss; and thus 
“ conveys a melancholy into all our day.’’ 

It would appear from such public references as have 
already been made to Sir Edward Cook’s life, presumably 
by those who knew him best, and he was not a man easy 
to know, that it was not spent on the sunny side of the 
wall. Yet he must have had his beaux moments’ A suc- 
cessful scholar at Oxford, one who carried away from 


school and college into the dusty paths of journalism a full 


share of the hived wisdom of the Ancients, a happy lover, a 
never disenchanted husband, a publicist of character and 
repute, a much applauded biographer and an indefatigable 
editor—here, at all events, are some of the materials for a 
happy life, be the crosses and disappointments incidental to 
the profession of his choice whatever they may have been. 

The reception given by a considerable body of readers 
to the first series of these “ Recreations ’’ was all that an 
author, who publishes his fugitive pieces, could desire. It was 
praised by his brother journalists with the generosity of the 
craft, and what must always be gratifying, not only to an 
author’s vanity, but to his good feeling, it was read with 
delight and acknowledged with gratitude by that large and 
happily increasing company for whom a good book is a thing 
apart from all other things, and as remote from the babble 
of the market-place as is Parnassus from Paternoster Row. 

This reception gave Sir Edward Cook in what have 
proved to be his last days, great pleasure, and it is therefore 
all the more mournful to remember, as we cannot help 
remembering whilst turning over the pages of this second 
series, that it was a pleasure not to be renewed. 

To review Essays, unless they are as compact- as 
Mr. Locke’s Essay concerning the Human Understanding, or 
Mr. Fearne’s Essay on Contingent Remainders, must always 
be difficult in proportion to the variety of their subjects. 
To go steadily through the table of contents, scattering 
your comments as you go, would be to run the risk of having 
your dullness imputed to your author, which would obviously 
be unfair; whilst even to purport to give a bird’s-eye view 
of the author's treatinent of a variety of subjects, particu- 
larly when, as in the case before us, each essay is illustrated 
and adorned with the results of the reading of a lifetime, 
would be impossible. In these circumstances, the wiser 
course is to say what you have to say—of either praise or 
blame—in terms of generality, and so get out of the way, 
if not as quickly, at all events as completely, as possible. 

Reviewers of beoks of this kind are often discovered 
saying that they (the books, not the reviewers) are neither 
profound nor learned, and that they (again the books, not 
the reviewers) offer scarcely anything that is new in the 
way of facts, and not much in the way of opinion. Still, 
for all that, so these reviewers are wont to proceed, such 
books are often pleasant companions in idle moments, along 
old roads. As a famous wit once said of cigarettes, they 
may come in useful when you do not want to smoke. 

This pretence of reviewers of knowing beforehand all 
that can profitably be said on familiar themes is at 
least as familiar, not to say stale, as the subject of any 
essay can possibly be; and to expose it here and now 
might not be amiss. Yet, no! To do so in the course of 
a review would probably end in tendering the very kind of 
evidence which police-constables are instructed to warn 
their prisoners from supplying, on the ground that what 
they say may hereafter be used against themselves. 

Out of the eight essays contained in this series we will 
refer to two only: “ The Classics in Daily Life,” and “ Single 
Poem Poets.’’ 

When an ignoramus in the House of Commons once 
avowed his contempt for the classics, Mr. Lowe was heard 
to mutter that he dared be sworn that the honorable mem- 
ber’s contempt was not of the kind that is bred by 
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familiarity, and we may be sure Mr. Lowe was right. 
There is, however, a contempt which is bred by familiarity 
with the classics, viz., a contempt for those who do not 
possess it. Even Charles Lamb does not appear to have 
been wholly free from this “last infirmity of noble minds ”’ ; 
though in his case, his superabundant good humor went far 
to drown the contempt. When Martin Burney once quoted 
the line ‘“‘When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug-of- 
war,” Lamb interposed, “ But Martin, when you meet Greek, 
you cannot translate it.”’ 

There are to-day a good many Martin Burneys abroad, 
who, notwithstanding “‘ compulsory Greek,” and the “ grand, 


' old, fortifying curriculum,” are in the same plight as he 


was when he encountered Greek; and though their Latin 
may be better than their Greek, yet feel not a little uncom- 
fortable if, perchance, they spy at the bottom of the page 
they are reading aloud, half-a-dozen lines of Lucretius, 
unprovided with a translation. 

To all these tremulous souls we confidently recommend 
the essay we have first named, as well as the two little books 
of the late Mr. Platt of Lincoln College, and the paper of 
Mr. Paul’s which are mentioned by Sir Edward Cook on 
page 35. We may not, it is true, have very much of the 
classics in our own daily lives, but we have just enough to 
enable us, after ten years’ study and with a little assistance, 
which ought not to be too contemptuously rendered, to enjoy 
the familiarity of other people. Even John Bright, who 
never had any classical education, once quoted, as Sir 
Edward Cook tells us (we beg pardon, we ought to have 
written “has reminded us’’), Homer (employing for that 
purpose Cowper’s version), whilst making a speech in his 


| own English, which will for ever remain a classic in the land 





where it was delivered. 

Besides, after reading Sir Edward Cook, Mr. Platt, and 
Mr. Paul, the most innocent of us, and those most conscious 
of their own shortcomings, cannot fail to notice, almost with 
a chuckle, how frequently the same quotations keep turning 
up in the speeches and papers of those who are credited with 
having the whole corpus of the classics in their heads; so 
frequently, indeed, as to make it impossible to say whether 
these familiar spirits are quoting from the original texts or 
from quotations previously made. Mr. Disraeli, who 
was, however, no scholar, was led to make the same remark 
about Peel’s classical quotations in the House of Commons. 

The essay on “ Single Poem Poets,” though we are bound 
to believe “ neither learned nor profoand,” does nevertheless 
collect together a number of facts not known to every 
reader, and gives expression to opinions not altogether with- 
out the charm of comparative novelty. 

It is an interesting subject, and appeals to most of us, 
though for obscure reasons. Ought we to be glad or sorry 
to discover that a man or woman has written one and one 
only good poem, either amidst numerous bad ones or (which 
is unusual) literally alone? This much must be admitted, 
two good lines out of a larger number cannot pass muster 
as a good poem, 

Sir Edward has made a pleasant anthology for us of 
these freaks, fancies, or lucky shots, from which we may pick 
and choose and even make additions from our own well-stored 
memories. 

The “ Canadian Boat Song” set out at length from the 
authoritative version (on p. 280), is the most moving of them 
all. Next to it we rank Miss Fanny Parnell’s verses begin- 
ning :— 

“Shall mine eyes behold thy glory, O my country!” 


(p. 278), a poem which Sir Edward Cook declares to be one 

“in which the passion has been fused by a controlling art 

into: perfect beauty.”” We will add a complete stanza :— 

“When the nations ope for thee their queenly circle; as a 
sweet, new sister hail thee— 


Shall these lips be sealed in callous death and silence, that 
have known but to bewail thee? ”’ 


We will hint one fault ere we close this book. How 
could its author (on p. 88) print a vile play upon words 
occurring “in a University oration’? We will not repro- 
duce the outrage, but to show how very nearly it turned Sir 
Edward’s stomach we add his comment: “ It must have been 
the extreme felicity of the thing that reconciled the fastidious 
taste of the orator to taking a liberty, else unpardonable, 
with one of the most pathetic lines in ancient poetry.’”’ The 
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Edited by EDWARD MILLER, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
Price 9s. net. 


With the Aurora in the Antarctic 
By CAPTAIN J. K. DAVIS With numerous illus- 
trations and Maps Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 18s. net. 

The appeal of this book is more scientific than popular, but 

for this reason it must rank amongst the best records of 

Antarctic exploration of recent years.” 

Secrets of Animal Life 
By PROFESSOR J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘ The Wonder of Life,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

THE MORNING Post says:—‘‘He is always a delightful com- 

panion.” 

THE STAR says:—‘ You get as you read a sense of bees 

humming about the pages, of running water, of the wind among 

the trees, and of the scent of wild flowers.” 


In the Prison City 
By J. H. TWELLS, Jr. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 
5s. net. 


A volume of fascinating interest, this personal narrative will 
not suffer by comparison with Brand Whitlock’s ‘‘ Belgium.” 


Escaping from Gormany 
By PRIVATE, EDWARD PAGE, .M.L.I. Cloth. 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 

THE ATHENZUM says:—‘‘ The book is one of the most actual 

and appealing of the records which have come under our 

notice.” 

With the Black Watch 
The Story of the Marne By Pte. JOE CASSELLS. 
Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTB says:—‘‘A very grim record of the 

gallantry of a fine regiment.” 


Serenity : Essays and Reflections 
October 1916—Octcher 1919 
By the Author of ‘‘ Peace of Mind.’’ Price 4s, 6d. 








net. 
By DONALD HANKEY. 


The ‘‘ Pocket ’’ Student In Arms 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. net. Lambskin, 6s. 6d. net. 
Velvet Persian, 8s. net. 


The ‘‘ Pocket ’’ Student in Arms 
(Second Series). Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. net. Lamb- 
skin, 6s. 6d. net. Velvet Persian, 8s. net. 


By DAVID GRAYSON 


The ‘‘ Pocket ’’ Adventures in 
Contentment 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. net. Lambskin, 6s. 6d. net. 
Velvet Persian, 8s. net. 


The ‘‘ Pocket ’’ Friendly Road 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. net. Lambskin, 6s. 6d. net. 
Velvet Persian, 8s. net. 


By MARY E. WALLER. 


The ‘‘ Pocket’’ Woodcarver ot 
Lympus 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. net. Lambskin, 6s. 6d. net. 
Velvet Persian, 8s. met. 
Also in Crown 8vo. Editions at 3s. 6d. net. 


Three Distinctive New Novels. 


The Sun in Splendour 

By BERNARD URNER, Author of ‘“ Betty 

Lancelot.’’ Price 7s. net. 

The second novel of an author whose “ Betty Lancelot,” 
published two years ago, proclaimed to the discerning reader 
that @ new novelist of significance had appeared. 

His Sovereign Lady 
A Romance of the days of Elizabeth. By CHARLES 
GREGORY, Author of “The Mystery of Henri 
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By JACKSON GEEGURY. Prieo m&. nei. 
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line so shamefully treated is the famous one from the 6th 
neid : — 


‘‘Tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore.” 


It is sad to think, as we put this book upon its place on 
the shelf, that we are shutting up this jest along with it. 


A. B. 


GERMANY BEFORE 1848. 


‘‘Preitschke’s History of Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century.” Vol. VII. (Jarrold and Allen & Unwin. 1s, 


With the seventh volume of the English version of 
Treitschke’s masterpiece the formidable task undertaken by 
the publishers and the translators reaches its conclusion. 
The work should now find a place in every good public and 
private library ; for, although none but professional students 
need read every page, it is indispensable to the comprehen- 


sion of the Germany of Bismarck, and it contains innumer-. 


able scenes of the highest interest. Every reader of the 
history in the original knows how difficult it is to reproduce 
its color and rhythm in another tongue ; but the translators 
have warmed to their task, and have given us a spirited and 
accurate rendering of a great historical classic. 

The seventh volume, like its predecessor, is dominated by 
the personality of Frederick William IV., the most complex 
and the most gifted of Hohenzollern rulers since Frederick 
the Great, but utterly unfitted by views and temperament to 
confront the problem presented by a people growing rapidly 
in wealth and national self-consciousness. The story opens 
with a detailed account of the King’s reconciliation with the 
Roman Church, at the price of what appears to our Erastian 
historian the degradation of the authority of the State. The 
revival of Catholic prestige in Prussia ran parallel with the 
growing clericalism of King Ludwig of Bavaria, who found 
in Abel the powerful Minister whom he sought. It is the 
nature of militant Catholicism that its claims should provoke 
counter-claims ; and the outburst of an almost fanatical piety 
revealed in the pilgrimage of over a million persons to the 
Holy Coat of Treves in 1844 convinced Protestants and even 
a section of Catholic opinion that they must resist the flood. 
The story of Ronge’s movement for a “German Catholic 
Church ” is of interest as an anticipation of the Old Catholic 
movement of a generation later. But “ the new Luther” 
was a poor substitute for the old, and the Church met with 
little success outside Saxony ; and here it was quickly com- 
promised by the Leipsic radical Blum, whose heart was in 
politics, not in religion, and who was to meet a tragic fate 
in the storms that were approaching. 

While Church and State were discussing their relations 
with one another and with the Vatican, the industrial life 
of the nation was advancing, despite local crises such as the 
revolt of the starving Silesian weavers. The Zollverein 
proved a veritable creator of wealth, and a commercial aristo- 
cracy began to appear in the Rhineland, which was to play 
a prominent part in 1848 and to form the backbone of the 
National Liberal Party of the Bismarckianera. The greatest 
name in German industrial history is that of List, whose 
fruitful work for fiscal unity and for railway enterprise was 
described in previous volumes. In a long chapter, entitled 
“The Struggle Between Protection and Free Trade,” 
Treitschke describes the publication in 1841 of the German 
equivalent of “The Wealth of Nations.” “The National 
System of Political Economy ” broke like a thunderclap into 
the dream of abstract theory. List attacked individualism 
and the cosmopolitanism of the dominant school (it prac- 
tically amounts to the same thing) with patriotic passion. 
His book was a milestone in the history of our political 
culture. For a third time this intrepid thinker issued a 
clarion call to the nation. He was the first to make Political 
Economy comprehensible and acceptable to his fellow- 
countrymen by luminous exposition. With fiery eloquence 
and many exaggerations he showed that economic questions 
are questions of national power, and that their solution is 
decisive for the self-maintenance of nations. This was his 
supreme service. It was impossible to proclaim such a truth 
too loudly to the people which displayed its cosmopolitan 
weakness above all in commercial activity, exhibiting an 
undignified preference for foreign goods. There speaks 








the authentic voice of Treitschke, who rightly hailed Protec- 
tion as an essential part of the exclusive nationalism which 
he loved. 

The core of the seventh volume is the chapter entitled 
“The United Diet.” The King of Prussia had long ago made 
up his mind to follow his father’s example in refusing to 
grant the constitution promised to Prussia in 1815 on the 
eve of the Waterloo campaign ; but he had also determined 
to take a step forward by summoning the members of the 
eight provincial Diets to a joint meeting in Berlin. As the 
years of his reign passed without action or declaration the 
bourgeoisie and the Liberal nobility grew impatient. Finally, 


in February, 1847, he announced that the United Diet would . 


meet in the royal palace in April, and at future times when- 
ever he should summon them to approve a loan or increase 
taxation. The body was also given the right to petition in 
respect of all domestic affairs, and it was to be invited, at 
the King’s pleasure, to discuss legislative proposals. It was 
a grudging programme in the age of Louis Philippe and Lord 
John Russell ; but it was none the less an event of momentous 
significance. ‘The step was a great one—far greater than 
Frederick William realized. So extensive a system of repre- 
sentation, once called into existence, would continue to move 
by its own momentum. Unwittingly and involuntarily he 
was piloting his State into the channels of constitutional 
life.” 

Though Treitschke abhorred Parliamentary government 
he was a convinced believer in national representation, and 
he waxes enthusiastic over the meeting of the Diet. “ It was 
the first great Parliamentary struggle in German history. 
For the first time since there had been a kingdom of Prussia 
the estates confronted the crown as an independent power. 
How vigorous and how manifold was the national life which 
here suddenly secured expression! It was obvious that the 
current caricature of Prussian Junkerdom had no applica- 
tion to the sturdy, cultured, patriotic noblemen, many making 
themselves spokesmen of Liberalism. Even more surprising 
to the Germans of the lesser States was the proud self-con- 
fidence of the Prussian bourgeoisie, which had gathered 
strength rapidly under the egis of the Zollverein.’’ It would 
have been a happy day for Prussia if the King had been 
worthy of his Diet ; but his speech from the throne struck a 
chill into his audience in the Weisser Saal. No constitution, 
he declared with solemn voice and mien, would ever be 
granted by him. “In no circumstances could I ever agree to 
the suggestion that between our Lord God in heaven and this 
land there should be allowed to intrude itself a written 
charter to rule us with its paragraphs and to replace the old 
foundations of loyalty.” He added that his father’s work 
had now been completed, and warned the estates not to 
endanger the structure by insatiable craving for innovation. 
His listeners realized, some with satisfaction and some with 
anger, that there was to be no approximation towards the 
Liberal system which prevailed in nearly all the lesser Ger- 
man States; and the assembly soon broke into friends and 
foes of the royal theory of government. With the ablest 
spirits chafing against restrictions and with no more power- 
ful personality than Bodelschwingh to represent the 
Government, it was inevitable that friction should arise and 
that the King should regard his creation as a failure. Not 
until the Diet had broken up would he make the eagerly 
awaited announcement that meetings would be held 
periodically ; and by that time the concession had lost its 
grace, for the Revolution of 1848 had broken out in Paris. 
“Had this royal resolve been made public a year earlier,” 
writes Treitschke, perhaps a little over-confidently, “the 
whole of the disastrous constitutional struggle would have 
been obviated, and Prussia, with a well-ordered and legally 
established Parliamentary system, might have been able to 
bid defiance to anarchy. Within a few days the revolution 
marched over it, and the proud ruler, who had desired to 
point the way to his people step by step, had been humiliated 
and struck to the ground.’’ The historian had looked forward 
as eagerly as his readers to telling the story of the Revolu- 
tion, of the Frankfurt Parliament, of the timidity of Prussia’s 
ruler, and of the selfish craft of Austria; but his pen was 
struck from his hand at the age of sixty-two. No German 
historian has been able to stretch the bow of Ulysses, and the 
history of 1848 has still to be sought in biographies and 
memoirs. It is creditable to English scholarship that the 
best account of that momentous year in any language should 
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be contained in the first volume of Sir Adolphus Ward’s 
“ History of Germany since 1815.” 

While Prussia naturally fills the foreground of the 
picture, the minor States, as usual, provide Treitschke with 
the material for some of his most brilliant sketches. The 
story of Lola Montez, the Creole dancer, who took captive 
the inflammable heart of King Ludwig of Bavaria and for 
whom he needlessly resigned his throne, is known to all 
students of the Year of Revolutions, and is told at length in 
these vivid pages. But next to the narrative of the United 
Diet of 1847 the most arresting chapter in the volume is the 
chapter on “ Realism in Art and Science,” an encyclopedic 
survey of the intellectual activities of a Germany in the 
middle years of the century. The review opens with the 
political poets, Herwegh, Freiligrath, and Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben, men of slender gifts, and Heine, against whom 
the historian once again directs his sharpest arrows as a 
pensioner of Louis Philippe and the fanatical enemy of 
Prussia. In the sphere of romance and drama we are intro- 
duced to the aged Tieck, to Willibald Alexis, the Prussian 
Scott, to the village tales of Auerbach, to the plays of Laube, 
Gutzkow, and Hebbel, the last of whom he underrates. The 
début of Geibel and Gustav Freytag falls within the period ; 
but they belong to the ’fifties and ’sixties. It is not a very 
imposing array of talent. The standard in painting was 
perhaps a little higher. Cornelius, Kaulbach, and Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld produced ambitious decorative works which 
aroused more admiration in their day than in ours; but the 
warm feeling and simple idealism of Ludwig Richter secured 
him a place in the heart of his countrymen which he has 
never lost, and Menzel’s illustrations of the history of 
Frederick the Great announced the historic imagination and 
technical mastery of the greatest German painter of the 
century. The section on historians and publicists discusses 
the strength and weakness of Ranke and Grimm, Gervinus 
and Stahl; and the closing section records the publication 
of the aged Humboldt’s “Cosmos,’’ the summary of a life’s 
work, and the epoch-making essay of a young army surgeon 
on the “Conservation of Energy” which was to carry the 
name of Helmholtz all over the world. These panoramic 
surveys of national culture form one of the most attractive 
features of the “German History,’’ which English readers are 
now privileged to possess in its entirety, and to which they 
must turn if they desire to understand the world out of which 
the formidable German Empire was destined to emerge. 


G. P. Goocu. 





THE MODERN SPIRIT IN TRANSLATION. 


‘*Choruses from the Iphigeneia in Aulis and the Hippolytus 
of Euripides.” ‘Translated by H. D. (‘‘The Egotist.” 
2s. 6d ) 

Know tence of the life and thought not of one, but of many 
countries, grows year by year more essential to the develop- 
ment of the modern mind. Each fresh language is, of itself, 
experience ; of itself, the gate to a new land. As the minds 
increase that must depend on English renderings for what 
they would know of classic or foreign beauty, those modern 
writers who attempt to re-create not only the words but the 
vision of the poets they translate, are very welcome. 

The Elizabethan read his original, French, Greek, 
Spanish, read it and pictured every line in the life of his 
own age. He reproduced the impression left on his 
mind, colored by his own experience, overlaid with his own 
thoughts. The result was a work, vital as literature, but 
without the spirit of the original poem. Later translators 
neither made literature nor reproduced a word of the poetry 
they fingered. It is only with the last few years that the 
tendency has developed to regard translation as an art, 
subtle in feeling as any poem, as exacting of thought as 
prose. 

It is especially difficult to render into English the bird- 
swift dip and flight of any Greek chorus. Rhyme it, and 
the sharp beauty of the original is lost. Yet prose is too 


heavy for the bright Greek words ; they need a cadence, the 
edge of rhythm. And it would be hard to find their loveliness 
more nearly approached in English than in the “ Choruses 
from the Iphigeneia in Aulis and the Hippolytus of 
Kuripides,” translated by H. D. 

These are renderings, not merely of phrase but of vision. 





In the swift, vivid metre, the choruses become what the 
Greek meant them to be, beautiful as childhood :— 
*T crossed sand-hiils, 
I stand among the sea-drift before Aulis. 
I crossed Euripos’ strait— 
Foam hissed after my boat.’ 

It is not the archaic serving-women of the Elizabethan 
rendering nor the artificial groups of the later versions, but 
a Greek girl, eager in her island solitude to draw near 
the slender masts cutting the horizon, to see with her own 
eyes the leaders of the ships. Possibly she was truant, 
certainly she was afraid, but she plunged on between the 
bushes and long grass :— 

“‘T crept through the woods 
Between the altars: 
Artemis haunts the place. 
Shame, scarlet, fresh-opened—a flower 
Strikes across my face. 
And sudden—light upon shields 
Low huts—the armed Greeks, 
Circles of horses.” 

Diomed was there, Merion, Ajax moving ivory discs. 
She could not turn her gaze from them, she forgot Chalkis, 
she forgot she lived. And across the sand, ahead of the 
four-yoked chariot, ahead of the swift horses, Achilles 
passed. She followed him with her eyes, she saw the 
ships :— 

‘‘ This beauty is too much 
For any woman. 
It is burnt across my eyes.” 
Thorns crushed into her hands, she parted the bushes, 
would have turned from the bright prows, the black keels. 
And as she watched, her own life surged back into her 
mind :--- 
“ And nothing will ever he the same— 
The shouts, 
The harrowing voices within the house. 
I stand apart with the army: 
My mind is graven with the ships.’’ 

If the thoughts of the first chorus seem those of a Greek 
girl, shy as the birds she watched among the reeds (and 
even the rhythms beat as swiftly as her breath), they change 
with the second chorus into the bright assurance of a boy :— 

‘*Paris came to Ida. 
He grew to slim height 
Among the silver-hoofed beasts.’’ 

The third chorus, rough at first with the noise of oars 
and shields, deepens into the lament the doomed Phrygian 
women will murmur as they spin :— 

“Helen has brought this. 
They will tarnish our bright hair. 
They will take us as captives 
For Helen—born of Zeus 
When he sought Leda with bird-wing 
And touched her with bird-throat— 
If men speak truth. 


‘* But still we lament our siate, 
The desert of our wide courts, 
Even if there is no truth 


In the legends cut on ivory 
Nor in the poets 
Nor the songs.”’ 


The fourth poem is set far from grief, away in the 
palace of the gods, apart from age, apart from all despair. 
Thetis moves from her “forest trees,” centaurs sweep 
toward the jars of wine, and sea-spirits print the sand with 
intricate patterns of gold. But this wildness changes with 
the fifth chorus and the sixth into the agony of beauty 
impotent to save it :— 

‘* Alas, day, you brought light, 

You trailed splendor, 

You showed us god: 

I salute you, most precious one. 

But I go to a new place, 

Another life.’’ 
And the poem ends as the Greek spears, the Greek ships 
move over the dark water, toward Phrygia, toward Troy. 

These choruses from the “Iphigeneia” breathe of @ 
youth that has newly opened from childhood. But with 
the choruses from the “ Hippolytus”” we move at once into 
an older world. It is the conflict not of race against race but 
of half-gods and of gods. There is the spirit of the dark 
woods behind the words of the first poem, of the storms 
rasping bark and leaf. Even the beauty is wilder; it is the 
parched, archaic land of a nation older than the Greeks. 
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Perhaps nothing is so difficult of translation in all the 
plays of Euripides as the pleading of Phedra (eager to die 
and eager not to die) with the nurse. It has been made 
ludicrous in more than one modern translation by evenly 
rhymed verse. Probably only in the sharp, concise metre that 
H. D. has chosen to use, stripped of every word not vital to 
the meaning, that the passion of the original can be kept. 

“O for wings, 
swift, a bird, 
set of God 
among the bird-flocks! 
I would dart oe 
from some Adriatic precipice, 
across its wave-shallows and crests, 
to Eradanus’ river-source ; 
to the place 
where his daughters weep, 
thrice-hurt for Phaeton’s sake, . 
tears of amber and gold which dart 
their fire through the purple surface.”’ 

After the beauty of these lines the lament for Hip- 
polytus, the final chorus, seem a quiet and inevitable ending 
to the poem. : 





TWO FIRST NOVELS. 


“The Revolt of Youth.” By CorALie Hopson. (Laurie. 
6s. net.) 

‘Margaret Protests.” By M. Leonora Ey.es. (Erskine 
Macdonald. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Wuart Mrs. Coralie Hobson conveys admirably in “ The 
Revolt of Youth,” is the sense of youth’s intense self- 
consciousness and inarticulateness amid its difficulties. 
As we grow mature we learn to go direct to the 
point, to adjust ourselves better to our objects, to arrive 
with greater ease. But youth, without experience, beset 
by its passions, revolts blindly against all the conditions 
that cramp its energies. It wants to know; it wants to 
realize itself; and it goes blundering onward, full of con- 
ceit, diffidence and self-dissatisfaction. Louie Swan, the 
youthful heroine, who tells her own story in “The Revolt 
of Youth,” has an unusual power of defining her own feel- 
ings, and of holding fast to the essential truths she 
discovers about herself and other people. Hers is a 
“ difficult’? temperament, her rather sharp, hard realiza- 
tion of the petty prose of life warring with her impulsive 
aspirations for something finer and more generous in human 
relations. The unrestful atmosphere of her home with 
her neglected, unhappy mother and alienated father makes 
the girl morbid, and sets her to brooding. And _ then, 
after her mother’s death by an accident, when she has 
become “ stage-struck,” the bloom of Louie’s emotions is 
rubbed off anew by the cheap, unlovely realities of life in 
a third-class touring company. This picture of shoddy stage 
Bohemianism, with the shifting liaisons of the company, in 
the depressing atmosphere of provincial lodgings, is well 
done. The pathetic thing about youth, the power- 
lessness of its intensity to shape the world to its 
desire, is felt between the lines of this record of struggling 
egoism. Though Mrs. Hobson’s subjective narrative is 
rather lacking in artistic subtlety, it stamps the essentials 
of a situation in a few incisive strokes, and reveals now and 
then unexpected depths in its sharp veracity. Such an 
episode as the desperate struggle of Rosalie to retain her 
woman’s hold on Bramley, the stage-manager, who shakes 
her off at the critical moment, has all the fresh emotional 
fluidity of life, and the scene of the heroine’s total failure 
before a crowded house to play Ophelia, which brings her 
stage career to an ignominious end, has powerful actuality. 
Less convincing are the love scenes, which follow with 
Hugh in London, partly no doubt because the heroine's 
absorption with her own feelings lends the men’s figures a 
certain thinness. But the author’s unrelenting desire to 
tell the truth, brusquely and even brutally, compels our 
attention, and her heroine fights her way, in the end, 
through her own tangled prepossession with self to a realiza- 
tion of true love. The novel, though in a sense it promises 
more than it performs, has a certain individual quality of 
its own, which lifts it above the level of ordinary clever fic- 
tion. If Mrs. Hobson’s sincerity be matched in the future 





by the development of her sympathies, she should do very 
interesting work. 

In a foreword, the author of “Margaret Protests ” 
speaks of her work as “an inartistic book written for the 
sake of its message.’’ Its message is a protest against the 
sexual squalors of the industrial tewn, and against 
babies “born to hunger and dirt, disease and drink, to 
burden their already slave-driven mothers.’? The middle- 
class heroine, Margaret, marries a poor clerk, and all the 
problems, sexual, marital, family, intensified by poverty, 
enter her distracted outlook in the early years. In 
the grimy network of surrounding mean streets she 
realizes the life of the sweated mothers to whom babies 
are the evil, “the babies of lust, or of passive 
acquiescence, babies of pain and muddledom, and 
poverty, hard driven toil and hunger.’’ After tho death of 
her husband, Jim, Margaret supports herself and her 
children by working at a treadle machine, and to her over- 
working in pregnancy the doctor ascribes the deformity of 
her new-born child. A number of readers will no doubt 
label the novel as hysterical and “ too revolting for words,”’ 
but it is a book written with sincere if shrill intensity, and 
it only dramatizes the facts known to every parish nurse and 
hospital worker. It is impossible to accept Brieux and ban 
Mrs. Eyles. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Tales of Talbot House.” By P. B. CLayton. (Chatto & 
Windus. 3s. 6d.) 


TatBot Hovusz (named after George Talbot, who died at 
Hooge) was set up in Poperinghe in December, 1915. It was 
a church and a club and hostel, too. This little record by 
its chaplain (who was also its innkeeper) will be treasured 
by the soldiers who found help and comfort there, and those 
who knew not the place, nor of the war beyond the discom- 
forts of home, will find something for them in this story by 
a churchman who writes with understanding of his guests 
and with disgust of war’s obscenities it was their fate to 
move among. Mr. Clayton defends his efforts to beautify 
the chapel at Talbot House because it was for men habituated 
only to “a foreground of filth and to a horizon of apparently 
invincible menace,” men who moved always among the 
wreckage of lives and hopes, haunted not only by a sense of 
being doomed to die, but by “an agony of mind which cried 
out at every step against the futile folly and the waste of time 
and treasure, of skill, and of life itself.” Our chaplain’s 
account of the scenes round Poperinghe when the Germans 
launched their last big movement is a vivid piece of work. 
He pictures every road filled with a throng, hapless and 
homeless, of every age least fitted for such experiences: 
“hideous and detestable as trench warfare was, a war of 
movement—so glibly desired by the critics on both sides— 
had for the civilian population the terrors of a tornado, and 
tenfold its precipitancy and power.” 

* » * 
‘*Brother Bosch.” ByCaptain G. F. Knicut, R.A.F. (Heine- 
mann. 3s. 6d.) 

Tus story of an airman’s escape from captivity in Ger- 
many is one of the best of its kind we have read. Any boy 
who has sat wide-eyed over a Dumas romance will watch 
with excitement Captain Knight making his dummy wall to 
deceive his guards, hiding in wheat stacks by day, and swim- 
ming canals by night, dropping into a deep ditch, face and 
head under water while breathing through a straw (John 
Ridd’s trick in “Lorna Doone’’) to avoid discovery by a 
passing German, and his last dash across the frontier into 
Holland. 

# * * 
“Through a Tent-Door.” By R. W. MacKenna, M.D, 

(Murray. 8s.) 

THERE are many tricks to the essayist’s trade. One 
writer will notice the little shutters in the saloon bar to 
conceal the drinker’s face from the barmaid, and this will 
provide publicity for a theme. Dr. Mackenna’s trick is to 
sit in a tent. Themes are prolific there. ‘The first man 
who made a house-door was an enemy of his kind.” Here 
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Baroness Orczy 


writes:—‘'I think that you have achieved a perfect 
wonder. I am not as a rule fond of Virginia tobacco, 
but your ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarettes have quite 
converted me; they are delicious.” 

Charles Tree, Esq., writes:—‘‘ Your ‘De Reszke’ 
Cigarettes are very excellent. People who have to use 
their voices considerably should be careful as to the 
quality of their smokes, but I certainly think they can 
derive no harm from your cigarettes.” 

Arthur Prince, Esq., writes :—‘‘I am very much 
obliged for the * De Reszke’ American Cigarettes, 
I find them excellent.” 
| cigarettes a few pence extra per box 

makes all the difference between the 
mediocre and the best. The “‘ trifle extra” you pay for 
‘* De Reszke "Americans is more than worth while. 


‘De Reszke 


Hastors' CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores and Military Canteens. 































HE W.H.S. Pen, the pioneer of low- 


priced, self-filling fountain pens, inspires 


the confidence of all who possess it. A sturdy 
pen, built for service, designed to make writing 
pleasurable. It is instantly responsive when in 
action, and has a delightful, velvety touch. It 
fills in five seconds—without a filler—and is 
guaranteed to give two years of writing joy. 


GE SEEN 


LT 

Made in 72 distinct combinations of barrel size 

and shape and pattern of nib. The exact style to 

suit your hand and your touch is amongst them. 

The nib is of 14-carat gold, tipped with iridium, 
SOLD BY ALL GOOD STATIONERS 


Descriptive leaflet on request, post free from pr 
Smith & Son, Manufacturing Stationers, Kean St., 














The Natural Foe to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Obesity, Constipation, and Dyspepsia is 


Chelspa 








The Cheltenham Natural Aperient Water 
In Bottles 1/6 each. From Chemists & Stores. 
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# For BOOT 
/ ECONOMY \ 


Under this pretext, do not \\ ; 
be led into buying common ‘o 
footwear, for NO economy  \\ 
is to be found that way—it 
is a wasteful extravagance. 
Manfield’s standard lines 
still offer the only solid 
basis for boot economies. 
They are sound in make and 
leather, and a point to 
remember is that Manfield's 
simply CANNOT produce a 
boot without the distinctive 
features of the Manfield 
manufacture entering into 
all details of style and 
finish, thus making it in 
effect always a higher 
grade article than the price 
suggests, 
Illustration: No. MB3o4, 33/- 
LONDON: 
4 New Bond Street, W.1 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 7 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
, Se stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 























AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 








Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. 








OUR - READERS’ : OPINIONS 








“ Tam helped every week by its open- 
mindedness to every good progressive 
cause. It is to me a weekly inspira- 
tion. With every good wish for your 
future prosperity,” ; 

Rev. F.H. J. Toornton, 


Oct. 8, 1919. East View, KEIGHLEY. 
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is a rich vein to be worked. The tent-dweller hears the 
wind in the pines, and this gives another theme. Stars can 
be seen through the door. “ Even the largest of them appear 
to us as nothing more than scintillating points of light; 
but we have learned that this is an illusion due to the 
distance which separates us from them... the nearest 
of the fixed stars is visible to me to-night, because of a beam 
which left it years ago.” There need never be an end to 
this. Then there is the moon. “ What things she has seen 
and heard since man first strutted on to the stage of the 
world! ” 
* * * 


“‘ Pightin’ Harry, and Others.” By Harry Potrer. (Govans 
& Gray. 2s. 6d.) 


Me. Porrer’s purpose is to enlist the reader’s sympathy 
and practical help for the Cripple Children’s League. His 
impressions of slum life, gained during his work as a visitor 
for the League, are of misery unrelieved, except by the dona- 
tions of the charitable. 
prehensive view of the life of the poor, but only of that 
wretched portion where destitution and deformity go together 
to the depths. If the sale of this book should gain for these 
children of the hopeless only one cheerful day it is to be 
prayed that it be successful. 


a + ” 


“The Curse of Cobdenism.” 
(King. ) 


By THOMAS PENN GASKELL. 


THis is not a serious addition to the study of economics. 
Mr. Gaskell’s manner would never convince the hesitating, 
and he never presents a proposition that a student would con- 
descend to argue about. He is content with knock-out state- 
ments such as “ Protection by increasing production affords 
increased employment and pay,” and “ Protection is desirable 
for the reason that by increasing exports and decreasing 
imports means will be provided of making good the past 
losses caused by Free Trade and the war, and at the same 
time ensure a prosperous future for the country.”’ Reasons 
are not given, but there are many diagrams and figures to 
prove to those who know nothing of history that Ireland’s 
ruin was the work of Free Trade, and that the laborers of 
England were a happy people till the passing of the Repeal 
Act. One, naturally, thinks the less of Cobden when Mr. 
Gaskell refers to him as “ the pushing politician.” 


* - + 
“The Ministry of Women.” (S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d.) 


Tus volume contains the report of the committee 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury to inquire into 
the position of women in the Church. The investigation was 
historical, and did not deal with questions of sex in theology, 
nor with the reasons why women have not been ordained to 
the priesthood. The terms of reference to the committee did 
not include the application of their investigations to the solu- 
tion of the problem of a feminine ministry, but suggestions 
are made by individual critics in the appendices. It is 
purely a work of scholarly research. The New Testament 
evidence on the ministration of women, St. Paul’s attitude, 
the history of deaconesses, authorized women teachers in 
the Early Church, are among the many questions dealt with. 
There are fifteen collotype illustrations. 





Che Geek m the Citp. 


Tue restriction upon capital issues has ceased, or rather the 
Board of Trade has resorted to its favorite device, well known 
in connection with embargoes, of issuing a general licence, 
this time under Dora. Here is the notice which the Board 
of Trade has sent to the Press :— 

‘‘The Board of Trade, acting on behalf of the Lords 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, have granted a 
General Licence under Defence of the Realm Regulation 
30 F permitting issues of capital for which a licence from 
the Treasury is required under that Regulation.” 

Silver has risen above 68d. per ounce, another record, but 
it must be remembered that the penny will buy less of 
ordinary goods than a halfpenny would before the war. 
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The stock markets have been irregular, with a good deal of 
profit-taking by speculators in industrial securities, especially 
oil shares. Prospects of a real peace in Russia may afford 
a chance to sensible investors; for if once Koltchak and 
Denikin disappear Russia would speedily begin to recover. 
French Government loans are still falling, and the franc is 
depreciating. British shipping shares are improving as the 
strike in America is expected to force up freights. One is 
glad to hear of a movement in the City favoring drastic 
economy and a return to honest money by curtailment of the 
Government issues of paper currency. So far the Govern- 
ment has done nothing, unless the raising of the Bank Rate 
can be attributed to Treasury influence. 


Tue Latest BANKING ALLIANCE. 

It was reported in the press more than a fortnight ago 
that Barclays Bank was to acquire control of the Union 
Bank of Manchester, and at the beginning of the week con- 
firmation was forthcoming in the official announcement 
that “ Provisional agreements have been concluded for a 
close affiliation of the British Linen Bank and the Union 
Bank of Manchester Ltd., with Barclays Bank Ltd.’’ This 
will be the second instance of a London bank acquiring an 
interest in a Scottish institution, Lloyds Bank having 
acquired over 90 per cent. of the shares in the National Bank 
of Scotland in 1918. To carry out the scheme, the 5,390,000 
Barclay “B” shares of £2 each, £1 paid, will be converted 
into 10,780,000 fully-paid shares of £1 each. Present holders 
of the “B” shares are to receive one new share for every 
two now held, and the remaining 2,695,000 shares will be 
used to obtain the shares of the other two banks. Any 
balance not required for this purpose will be converted into 
new “C” shares, to be offered to the staff. Holders of 
Barclays “ B” shares will thus have their uncalled liability 
cancelled. Barclays were the first of the great British 
banks to adopt fully-paid shares in the case of the 857,589 
“A” shares of £4 each, and the “B” shares are now 
brought into line. Stockholders of the British Linen Bank 
are offered 150 fully-paid “B” shares of Barclays Bank for 
each £100 of stock, or alternatively £375 (nominal) 5 per 
cent. National War Bonds, repayable 1928. Union of Man- 
chester shareholders are offered 4 13-20 fully-paid “B” 
shares for each of their £5 shares, £2 10s. paid. At the date 
of the last balance-sheet, the deposits of the British Linen 
Bank were £26,425,000, and its paid-up capital was 
£1,250,000, with a reserve fund of equal amount. The 
deposits of the Union Bank of Manchester were £17,210,400, 
the paid-up capital was £750,000, and the reserve fund 
£525,000. The three banks between them have 1,684 
branches. Barclay’s is well represented throughout 
England and Wales, with the exception of Lancashire, a 
deficiency which will be met by the present arrangement. 
The two smaller banks are to retain their separate identity. 


British Orn anp Cake MILs. 
The report of this company for 1918 appears Jater than 
usual, the delay apparently arising from difficulties in assess- 
ing amounts due for taxation. After making provision for 
this liability trading profits show an increase of £30,500 at 
£333,600, but receipts from interest and dividends were 
£37,000 lower at £35,100, and there was consequently a 
decline in net profits of £7,600. The company’s record for 
the past six years is given below :— 

Trading Net Reserve Ord. 

Profits. Profits. —- &c. 


£ 
189,900 


Carried 
Fwd. 

£ 

4+ 900 
— ae 
4+ 600 
41,500 
—_ 600 
4. 1,900 
rdinary 
dividend of 15 per cent. requires £25,500 more at £174,800, 
while the allocation to reserve is reduced from £65,000 to 
£49,400, but the fund is also credited with £130,600, the 
premium on the issue of shares, making a total addition of 
£180,000. The preference dividend absorbs £40,900, and 
£17,600 is carried forward. The directors will seek powers 
at the meeting to increase the authorised capital from 
£2,000,000 to £10,000,000, and if this is obtained propose to 
duplicate the ordinary share capital of £1,250,000, offering 
one new share of £1 at par to existing shareholders for each 
share now held, which are valued in the market at £2 10s. 

LucELiuM. 











